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HE most striking thing connected with the recent troubles in China is the 
great amount of attention given to them by the secular journals of Eu- 
rope ‘and America. Five years ago there wasan uprising in Western China, quite 
equal to the present one in extent, and in which the lives of as many European 
and Americans were imperilled, but it received only the most casual attention 
from the secular press. What has caused the change? 

It is true that the location of the present troubles in the vicinity of the capi- 
tal of the Chinese Empire and the peril of the Legations of the various 
foreign powers have served to arouse the attention of the world in a greater de- 
gree than the rebellion of 1895, when only consuls, merchants and mission- 
aries were involved. But this goes but a little way in accounting for the vast 
increase in public interest in affairs in China. To an intelligent observer it is 
apparent that an expansion of mind has come to the public in the last five 
years, which is startling in the rapidity of its growth and in the possibility, 
yes, the probability, of its effects. 

The former frequent response to missionary appeals, “Oh, those people are 
so far off,” in the light of recent events, sounds like an echo from ancient 
times. The war with Spain, the conquest of the Philippine Islands, the war 
in South Africa and the outburst in China have taught the people of Europe 
and of America the reality of the ties which bind the peoples of the earth to- 
gether, and smoothed the path of the advocate of foreign missions by remov- 
ing the obstacle of remoteness, formerly so formidable. The daily papers have 
become the most efficient allies of the missionary secretary. The Associated 
Press is the forerunner of the missionary magazine, governmental dispatches 
prepare the way for missionary circulars and appeals. 

Events abroad have, in the last three years, effected an entire revolution in 
the attitude of our general public toward foreign peoples and nations, and 
given a familiarity and force to the terms in which appeals for foreign mis- 
sions are made, to which a latge part of our people has hitherto been a 
stranger. With many columns of the daily paper devoted to China, Africa 
and the Philippines; with the soldiers of Japan fighting side by side with our 
own for the rescue of American citizens; with the Stars and Stripes floating 
over territory of the United States on the borders of the Yellow Sea, where 
are “the strange and remote lands” so familiar in missionary literature of the 
past? The “Far East” has disappeared. All the peoples of the earth have 
become our neighbors. 
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THE TROUBLES IN CHINA 


I? is always the unexpected which happens in China. After the disturb- 

ances of 1895 in West China it seemed that the course of missionary labors 
in all the Empire was open and easier than ever before. Better treatment by 
the local officials and a readier hearing from the people were the tenor of the 
general reports from missionaries in China. There were local troubles, but, on 
the whole, China seemed to be more open to the gospel than ever before. 
Even the strongholds of Hunan and Hupeh were giving way for the entrance 
of Christian missionaries. The reformatory edicts of the young Emperor, 
Kwangsu, raised the hopes of the friends of missions and the friends of 
China to the highest point. These hopes were clouded by the act of the 
Dowager Empress, Tsi Chi or Hsi Tsi or Tsi An, in setting aside the young 
Emperor, revoking his edicts, killing the leading advocates of reform and set- 
ting back the wheels of progress in China, but yet we looked for a change for 
the better. Then came the Boxers. This widely extended secret society has 
existed for about two hundred vears. Originally formed for the laudable pur- 
poses of moral improvement and physical development, and at one time em- 
ployed as police in an emergency, it became so powerful and turbulent that 
it was twice suppressed by imperial decree. It still continued with changes 
of name. Its purpose is robbery, and in the last outbreak its excuse was hatred 
of the foreigners. At first it was thought that the movements of the Box- 
ers were encouraged by the Dowager Empress, but from the nature of later 
reports it appears that she opposed them. The spirits she had invoked would 
not down at her bidding, and apparently she is suffering the same fate she 
inflicted on the young Emperor. At this date Peking is in the hands of the 
rebels. Both the Empress Dowager and the young Emperor are prisoners, 
the Legations of the Foreign Powers are reported captured and their 
inmates massacred; the small forces of the foreigners are helpless be- 
fore the Chinese army; hundreds of native Christians have been massacred, 
the lives of scores of missionaries and other foreigners are in peril, and all 
China is in a state of unrest. 

The disturbances have not reached the mission fields of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union. At the date of this writing all the missionaries of the 
Union are well and safe so far as known. There is, of course, some cause for 
anxiety, particularly regarding missionaries in the interior. Let prayer be 
unceasing that all God’s servants left in China may be preserved and that the 


present troubles may be soon ended and a brighter way opened in China for 
the gospel. 


Tr Terrible Massacre of Foreigners has given Peking a place in history by 
the side of Calcutta and Cawnpore. We have the deepest sympathy with 
those missionary boards whose representatives were so ruthlessly, cruelly and 
wickedly slaughtered, and with the families and friends of all who were slain. 
Few events in recent history can be compared with this horrible tragedy. “The 
Massacre of Peking” will always stand as an illustration of supreme horror in 
war and of the extremity of human anguish. 
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DEATH RATE AMONG....... 
MISSIONARIES 


FROM the acknowledged unhealthfulness of tropical climates for white men 

it is the general impression that missionaries to heathen lands incur a 
larger risk to health and life than those who remain at home, and it has been 
customary for life insurance companies to charge an extra premium for insur- 
ing the lives of missionaries. In the early stages of missionary work in any 
tropical land it is unquestionably true that there are special perils to be en- 
countered, particularly from ignorance of the best conditions of living in health 
and comfort and from the unsettled state of affairs incident to the initial stages 
of a new work. This is strikingly illustrated in the early years of our Baptist 
mission in Japan, when the average term of service was shorter than in the 
less healthful but better understood climate of the older mission in Burma. It 
is beginning to be well understood that a better acquaintance with unhealthful 
climates enables residents to guard against their special perils, and that the 
safeguards now thrown around missionary life and the privileges of travel for 
health afforded have happily in a large degree removed the peculiar dangers 
which missionaries were formerly compelled to endure. In the American 
Baptist mission on the Congo the average death rate has been reduced one- 
third in recent years by good homes, an improved knowledge of the laws of 
health, greater care and better conditions of living. It is a surprise, however, 
to find that the death rate among missionaries is smaller than among selected 
life risks of the best insurance companies in this country. In twenty-eight 
American life insurance companies the death rate the last ten years was 13.5 
per thousand. Among the missionaries of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union for the same time the death rate was 11.1 per thousand, and among the 
missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
it was only 8.6, the advantage in the case of this society probably being due 
to the superior healthfulness of their mission fields. Some life insurance com- 
panies have removed all restrictions in regard to travel, recognizing that it is 
a means of health, even if it leads to short sojourns in tropical countries. The 
facts here noted show that special premiums for insuring the lives of mission- 
aries are unnecessary, and also that no one who can pass a medical examina- 
tion for life insurance need be deterred from entering the missionary service, 
and that missionaries have as good, if not a better, expectation of health and 
life as if they had remained in America. We rejoice that this is so. Mission- 
aries in foreign lands have many peculiar trials to endure in separation from 
home and friends and families, and in the loss of the blessings of life in a civil- 
ized and Christian land. We are glad to bring them from a careful study of 
records the information that they haye reason to expect as long lives on the 
average as their friends in the home land. 


‘Remittances for the Baptist Missionary Magazine from all places except in 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island should be made by postalor express money 
orders. The Boston banks now make a charge of ten cents or more for collect- 
ing each check outside these two states. If you cannot get a money order and 
must remit by check, please add ten cents to the amount for cost of collection. 
The same suggestion holds good in regard to sending small amounts to the 
Missionary Union. For checks for large amounts a larger fee for collecting 
is charged, it being as much as twenty-five cents on a hundred dollars on 
Western checks. 
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we ()ne-Tenth or more for the LORD 


SEVERAL friends interested in systematic Christian beneficence have re- 

quested a fuller explanation of our reference in the April number of this 
MAGAZINE to the giving of the tenth as being inadequate to the requirements 
of Christian service and the teachings of the New Testament, and we therefore 
take this opportunity of presenting what seems to us the New Testament and 
Christian view of the matter. 

The setting apart of the tenth for the Lord is no doubt advocated on the 
supposition that this was what the Jews were required to set apart for re- 
ligious purposes. This, however, is a mistake, as the Jews devoted at least 
two-tenths or one-fifth of their increase to religious services and worship. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary says: “That there were two yearly tithes seems clear, 
both from the general tenor of the directions and from the Septuagint render- 
ing of Deut. xxvi. 12.” And to this other authorities agree. One of these 
tenths was devoted to the maintenance of the tribe of Levi, who cultivated no 
land, but devoted themselves to the Temple services. The Levites from their 
tenth were called upon to give one-tenth to the maintenance of the priests and 
the services of the Temple. The second tenth which the Jews were called 
upon to devote to the Lord was to be specially used in providing for their own 
religious festivals. There is some reason to believe that every third year a 
third tenth was given, which was to be devoted to the poor. Quoting Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary again: “Josephus distinctly says that one-tenth was to be 
given to the priests and Levites, one-tenth was to be applied to feasts in the 
metropolis, and that a tenth besides these was every third year to be given to 
the poor.” Although there are other authorities besides Josephus for this 
third tenth in the third year, yet it appears probable on the whole that this was 
rather a special use for a part of the second tithe. But there is no ground for 
doubting that the Jews were called upon to devote two-tenths of the produce 
of their land to religious purposes. In addition to the two-tenths the Jews 
also made thank offerings and free-will offerings according to the blessings 
they received. 

There is nothing in the New Testament, however, which would lead any 
one to believe that the requirements imposed upon the Jews in this respect 
were carried over to Christians. The whole subject of offerings for the Lord 
seems rather, under the new dispensation, to be placed upon love and free will, 
and it is upon this basis that we believe it is going back to Judaism to place 
the requirement of one-fifth, or even one-tenth, of the income to be devoted to 
the Lord. upon the followers of Christ. There is a principle much more in ac- 
cordance with the flexible requirements of the gospel and much more reason- 
able in its general applications. 

Take, for instance, two Christian young men, both of whom are laborers, 
and earn, say, an income of $600 a year. One is a single man, the other has a 
family of a wife and perhaps two or three children to support. The first can 
maintain himself easily and have a considerable amount to devote to pleasure 
or benevolence. The second would need to use nearly all his wages to pro- 
vide a comfortable support for his family. According to what principle of 
reason or religion would the two men be expected to give the same amounts 
for religious purposes? Again, take two Christian men with equal family 
claims upon them, one having a salary of $2,000 and the other an income of 
$25,000, would there be any righteousness whatever in expecting the two to 
give the same proportionate amounts to religious purposes? And when we 
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come to Christian men with still larger incomes, how utterly inadequate one- 
tenth, or even two-tenths, of the income would seem to be to the claims of 
the gospel upon them in comparison with the large excess of their income 
over their necessities. 

Many Christians give far too little. Almost every Christian should be 
able to devote at least one-tenth of his income to the Lord, but a great mistake 
is made in emphasizing this too much, so that others who are able, and who 
ought to devote a much larger proportion of their income to religious objects, 
should think that they could be excused if they give one-tenth of their income 
to the Lord. It seems rather that the Lord Jesus Christ left this to the love 
and devotion of every Christian heart, and that the true Christian measure is, 

“as the Lord hath prospered,” rather than any exact figure, as under the 
Jewish dispensation. Stewardship is the rule of the Christian dispensation. 
Not one-tenth or two-tenths belongs to the Lord, but ALL, and all is to be 
administered as in his sight and according to his will and for his glory. 


HK Remarkable Change in public opinion has occurred in the popular estimate 

of the fighting qualities of the Chinese. After the war between China and 
Japan this estimate was very low. But since the foreign forces have had so 
much difficulty in their encounters with the Chinese about Peking and Tient- 
sin, opinion of Chinese prowess has decidedly risen. The explanation lies in 
the fact that in the war with Japan the Chinese people were not interested. 
It was merely an official affair. That the Chinese can fight with the most 
desperate courage when aroused is shown by the Taiping Rebellion, in which 
between twenty and thirty million people perished, a larger loss of life than 
ever occurred in any other war in human history. 


BE rcourasing News from India comes in the intelligence that good rains have 

fallen nearly all over the districts affected by famine. This gives relief by 
furnishing a supply of water, by providing food for the small proportion of ani- 
mals which have survived the period of drought, and by lowering the prices of 
food, because of the prospect of a harvest. Aid must be continued, however, 
to many of the people until November, when, by the blessing of the Lord, a 
good harvest may be gathered, and the severest famine which ever visited 
famine-stricken India be at an end. 


SRINING EXAMPLE 


It gives me great pleasure to send twenty-four subscriptions to you for the 

Baptist MisstioNARY MAGAZINE. We are but an infant church of fifty- 
five members, but we have gotten the fact of God that “the field is the world,” 
into our hearts and heads, and we want to understand about and send the 
gospel of the grace of God to the whole world. ‘Hence we want your magazine 
in as many of our homes as possible. We give three-tenths of all our receipts 
for mission work outside of our town, as a church, and pray God that the com- 
ing of your magazine to us may increase our liberality yet more and more and 
reach out into the far away darkness of heathenism. 

The Baptist Misstonary MaGazine has had a very large increase of cir- 
culation in the last two or three years, and it is desired that it shall reach a still 
larger circle of readers. This letter shows what has been done in one church 
and what can be done in others. Look at the remarkably easy terms on the 
second page of the cover, and see if you can beat the record of this little, but 
live missionary church. 
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HE American Baptist Missionary Union and the Baptist missions in 
Burma have suffered no ordinary loss in the death of Mr. Brayton at Ran- 
goon, Burma, April 23, 1900. He was not only the oldest missionary in 
Burma, both in years and in service, but was the Nestor of the entire mission- 
ary force of the Union. In his death is broken the most important living link 
which has bound the present generation to the early and thrilling years of the 
Burman Mission. He was for years the associate and fellow laborer of Adoni- 
ram Judson and the other early heroic names of our missions, and by his deep 
piety, ardent industry, and unselfish devotion, continued the traditions and the 
inspiration of the early missionary days to the present time. He went to 
Burma in 1837, having been appointed a missionary June 12, and labored 
continuously in the Pwo Karen Mission with only two visits to America, in 
1842 and 1870. It has been more than twenty-eight years since he sailed for 
Burma the last time, and to the present generation of American Baptists his 
face was unknown, although his name and his work are among their most 
cherished possessions. 

Better than any tribute we can present are the words of Rev. D.A. W. Smith, 
D. D., president of the Baptist Theological Seminary, Insein, Burma, an asso- 
ciate with Mr. Brayton in mission service for more than thirty-six years. 
In his tribute in The Indian Witness, Dr. Smith writes: 


“Durlin Lee Brayton was born in Hubbardton, Vermont, October 27, 1808. His 
father died while he was still a lad, and the family being in straitened circumstances, 
he was bound as an apprentice to learn the shoemaking trade, until he was twenty-one 
years of age. He was converted at the age of eighteen. Fortunately after completing 
his apprenticeship, like William Carey, his illustrious predecessor, he did not feel called 
upon to abide by the maxim, ‘ne sutor ultra crepidam,’ and so Burma, as well as India, has 
had its consecrated cobbler.’ Though utterly destitute of financial resources, he resolved 
to obtain an education, because he felt that thus he could increase the value of the service 
which his heart burned to render to God. With his accustomed energy he set to work, 
overcame the obstacles which lay in his way, and at the age of twenty-nine completed 
his collegiate course, graduating from Brown University in the class of 1837. 

“At that time it happened that the Pwo Karen Mission, then in its infancy, urgently 
required the immediate services of a missionary and Dr. Bolles, the secretary of the 
society at that time, so presented the case that young Brayton characteristically con- 
sented to go, though up to that time he had not entertained the thought of entering the 
foreign field. His reply was, ‘If the Lord calls, here am I. Send me.’ This prompti- 
tude of action, and his unquestioning and hearty loyalty to the divine call as soon as ap- 
prehended were lifelong characteristics of Mr. Brayton. 

“Like the Macedonian disciples, who anticipated their gifts by the giving of them- 
selves, so this noble missionary gave himself, body, soul and spirit, to this people. For 
them he lived as well as labored, and the mission to-day, with its flourishing depart- 
ments on both sides of the Gulf of Martaban, is largely what he made it. To Mr. Bray- 
ton they owe possession of the entire Bible in their own language, a hymn-book, the 
greater part of its hymns being his, either as author or translator, commentaries on 
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different parts of the Scripture and much other literature, both secular and religious. 
While the entire mission in Burma, in all its departments, suffers from a sense of loss in 
_ the death of Mr. Brayton, the large company of Pwo Karen converts have occasion to 
exclaim with the prophet, as he beheld the rapture of Elijah, ‘My father, my father, the 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof.’ 

“In Mrs. Brayton, whose departure was chroniciled in these columns nearly a decade 
ago, Mr. Brayton had a true helpmeet in his labors for upwards of fifty years. He 
leaves behind him a daughter, Mrs. Rose, who, born in Burma, and having spent the 
larger part of her life here, has entered fully into the labors of her parents as head of 
the Karen Bible Woman’s School, which will do no little to perpetuate the labors of 
those who have gone before.” 


In his address at the largely attended and impressive funeral services in 


Rangoon, Dr. Smith gives further interesting particulars of Mr. Brayton’s life 
and labors: 


“Mr. Brayton was the last of the now memorable ‘Rosabella’ party. In the fall of 
1837 a little bark of less than three hundred tons burthen left Boston bound for Moul- 
mein, with a company of three missionaries and their brides. On reaching anchorage off 
Amherst the February following they received the startling and depressing intelligence 
that of the party of six who had come out in the same ship the preceding year, three were 
already numbered with the dead,—a gloomy presage for their own future. It seemed as 
if theirs must be a short life and an early grave. But how different the lot of this second 
party! It was twelve years before the circle was broken by death. In forty-eight years 
two more were called; in fifty-three years, the fourth; in sixty years, the fifth, our dear 
Mrs. Stevens, who so recently left us; and now, in sixty-two, the last. 

“But the length of his service, though so remarkable, is not its only or chief distinc- 
tion. These long years have been characterized by steadfastness of purpose, a self- 
denying zeal and a consuming passion for souls. ‘Diligent in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord,’ are the words which most fitly describe this long missionary life. 

“Though devoted, with utter singleness of purpose, to his special mission among the 
Pwo Karens,shis heart was broad enough te take in other interests, and no work of char- 
ity or philanthrophy appealed to his sympathies in vain. 

“Yes, we shall miss him,—we shall miss him in our meetings for prayer: we shall miss 
him in our social gatherings; we shall miss him in the dear old hospitable home where 
his presence was a distinguishing feature; but we would not recall him to this world of 
weariful limitations. Nay, rather shall we not rejoice that there was so little of Mr. 
Brayton that could die! In a sermon preached by Mr. Moody the summer before he died. 
he used such language as this. ‘By and by, you will hear people saying that Mr. Moody 
is dead; don’t you believe it. I shall be more alive at that very time than I have ever 
been before.’ And Mr. Brayton is more alive to-day than he has ever been in all these 
ninety years. And then in another sense, in the precious memory of his life which we 
shall continue to cherish, in the literary products of his activity, among which is included 
the translation of the entire Bible into the Pwo Karen language, and in the hundreds if 
not thousands of those who have been turned by him from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God, he still lives, and will live forever. Being dead he yet lives, 
and though dead he yet speaketh.” 


Once, if not twice, a college in this country conferred on Mr. Brayton the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, but he always declined it, and refused 
to allow the title to be used in connection with his name, sending a special re- 
quest to the mission rooms in Boston that the letters indicating the title 
should not be printed with his name in the publications of the Missionarv 
Union. It was also characteristic of the humility and conscientiousness of 
Mr. Brayton that, when his power for active service began to fail, he should 
send a request that the sum appropriated for his support should be called an 

“allowance” rather than a “salary.” It is doubtful, however, if his services in 
the mission were ever more genuinely useful than in the later years of his 
life, when his matured wisdom, his simple and sincere spirituality, and his heav- 
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é enly-minded relations with all gained for him the honored and endearing title 
4 of “Father” Brayton, given by the common consent of his younger missionary 
associates and of the Karen Christians, to whom his words and his presence 
were an ever abiding benediction. 

We feel we cannot close this tribute to this venerable and venerated man 
of God better than by giving in full from the News of Rangoon the account 
of his last appearance among his loving and beloved Karens: 


“To listen to a man ninety-two years of age, who has spent sixty-three of those years 
i in Burma, is not at all a common experience; but such a privilege was enjoyed on the 
morning of Sunday last by a large assembly of Christians composed of Karens, Burmans, 
‘missionaries and friends of missions, gathered in a spacious and very prettily decorated 
mandat, erected on the Pwo Karen compound in Rangoon. 

“The occasion was the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Pwo Karen Association, and 
the speaker was the Rev. D. L. Brayton, the founder of that Association. 

“The Association itself consists of twenty churches scattered over the Rangoon and 
Thonkwa Districts. At its last annual meeting it was suggested that as Father Brayton 
was now too old to come to the Association, it would be a very nice thing for the Asso- 
ciation to go to him; to the objection that the church at Kemendine was too small to 
afford the usual entertainment, the reply was made, ‘then let the visitors bring their food 
with them.’ 

“At any rate it was agreed, in order that they might have the joy of once more seeing 
their veteran leader at their councils that the gathering of this year should be held in 
Rangoon. 

“A month or so ago, however, it appeared very doubtful whether their desire was to be 
accomplished, for Father Brayton’s strength waned so rapidly that many feared lest the 
time for his departure should anticipate that set for the meeting. 

“Word was sent out to the churches and earnest prayer was made by many of the 
friends, asking that he might be saved to meet with them once more. Prayer was 
answered, and on Sunday, March 11, the meetings commenced. In the forenoon ql 
Father Brayton was carried down to the mandat by two of the Karen Christians. i 

“He at once rose and opened the meeting by invoking the divine blessing upon the 
assembly. After the reading of Scripture, prayer was offered by Rev. B. P. Cross, the 
missionary now in charge of the Association. Mr. Brayton then gave in a few words 
the substance of what he called his last message to the Karens. His text was the ques- q 
tion found in Matt. xxii. 42: ‘What think ye of Christ?? These thoughts were repeated in 
the Pwo Karen language by Rev. W. Bushell, in the Sgaw Karen by Rev. A. E. Sea- 
grave and Rev. D. Gilmore, and in Burmese by Teacher Ah Sou of the Baptist College. 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name’ was then sung by the whole assembly, when Mr. 
Brayton in a strong clear voice that was easily heard over the large building gave 
his personal testimony for Christ as one able to save and keep those who trust in Him; 
and after the singing of another hymn he pronounced the benediction and the meeting 
was closed. 

“Many of the Karens were deeply affected and will remember his words for many 
years and will no doubt be greatly benefited thereby. ' 


MY LAST MESSAGE TO THE KARENS 


“There is one thing I wish to impress upon the minds of all my brethren, Karens and 
others, as my last message. 

“What think ye of Christ?’ (Matt. xxii. 42.) As to what he is for the world, the 
only true answer is the great Bibfe truth, that Christ is the only Savior of lost sinners. 
‘Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.’ (Acts iv. 12.) From Genesis to Revelation 
that is the great truth. ‘For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ (John 
iii. 16.) There will never be another Savior provided for lost sinners. ‘This is a faithful 
saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners.’ (1 Tim. i. 15.) But the sinner must accept the Savior by faith, or there can 
be no salvation. Since this is so, every Christian is bound to use all the abilities God has 
given him, of body, mind, heart and purse, to make known that fact everywhere. 
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“If we are not using all the abilities God has given us to make known this Gospel 
truth, that Christ is the only Savior, we are without excuse. (Luke ix. 59, 60.) ‘And 
Jesus said unto another, Follow me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury 
my father. Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead! but go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God.’ 

“This declaration shows the estimate that Jesus puts upon time, and he cannot ac- 
cept any excuse, for if a dutiful son could not be allowed the little time to perform so 
important a filial duty, how could he form any other possible excuse which could be 
accepted? For this is the greatest work that ever engaged the attention of man. The 
work is greatest, the pay is greatest, and the result is greatest. Christ knows the worth 
of souls‘as man cannot know. He saw the happiness of heaven as man can not see it. 
He saw the terrible consequences of sin as man can not see them. 

“God is not dependent on your individual services, but he gives you the privilege of 
engaging in the work. If you do so honestly and faithfully, you will have your reward, 
and if not, he will find other laborers, and you be laid aside. Christ says: ‘If ye love 
me, keep my commandments.’ (John xiv. 15.) Now, he showed his estimate of the im- 
portance of the work by giving his command to his disciples, ‘Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ (Mk- xvi 15.) This command is given to every 
individual Christian, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, male and female—all have 
the privilege of engaging in the work. 

“If you are not engaged in this work, where is your spirit of obedience? The Bible 
says: ‘If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’ (Rom. viii. 9.) And 
the spirit of Christ was unconditional, absolute obedience. ‘I do always those 
things that please him.’ (John viii. 29.) “To obey is better than sacrifice.’ (1 Sam. xv, 
22.) ‘Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say? (Luke vi. 46.) 
‘Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that DoETH the will of my Father, which is in heaven.’ (Matt. vii. 21.) 

“If Christ is not first in your thoughts, plans and efforts, where is the evidence that you 
are doing the will of your Heavenly Father? This command, ‘Go ye,’ requires that 
every Christian will either go, or use every means to the extent of his ability to help 
those who do go, and here is work for every man, woman and child. ‘Who then is will- 
ing to consecrate his service this day unto the Lord?’ (1 Chron. xxix. 5.) God’s ser- 


vice must be a WILLING and CHOSEN service. Therefore ‘Choose you this day whom ye 
will serve.’ (Josh. xxiv. 15.) 


MY LAST PUBLIC TESTIMONY FOR CHRIST 


“For more than seventy years, ever since I first accepted Christ as my Savior, he has 
been first, foremost and uppermost in my thoughts, plans and efforts. It has been my 
highest pleasure to seek first his kingdom and do his will. 

“By his grace I have been enabled to fight the good fight, and to keep the faith. And 
when it shall please the loving Father, he will call me to himself, to be with Christ for- 
ever. I know there is a crown of glory laid up for me that fadeth not away. 


“Rangoon, March 11, 1900. D. L. Brayton.” 


(he Photo-engraving of Rev. D. L. Brayton. It is but fair to state that the 

portrait of Mr. Brayton is not the product of a regularly organized photo- 
engraving department, but is the result of experimental work on the part of 
Mr. F. D. Phinney, the superintendent of our Mission Press in Rangoon, who 
spent much of his time while at home in this country and his own money in 
working out the photo-engraving process on zinc at a time when it was very 
largely a “secret process.” To the knowledge then obtained has been added 
since some of the latest processes of engraving on copper. Mr. Phinney is 
now prepared to put into operation a proto-engraving plant as a part of the 
work of the Mission Press, provided means for its purchase and a place in 
which to operate it can be obtained. This is but one of the advances in the 
work of our-Mission Press demanded at this time, for which funds are lacking, 
and Mr. Phinney will be glad to correspond with any one interested in such 
practical advances in mission work. 
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Rev. @braham Gen-liel 


THE receipt of a memorial card and a biographical sketch announces the 

decease of the Rev. Abraham Ben-Oliel, who departed this life at his home 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., June 1, 1900, aged seventy-four. Mr. Ben-Oliel was 
widely known, especially in Europe, as a missionary to the Jews for fifty-two 
years, serving under various auspices, for the most part Presbyterian. About 
six years ago, having come to a change of views respecting Christian 
baptism, and having himself been immersed, he formally applied to the Mis- 
sionary Union for an appointment and permission to establish work in Jeru- 
salem under its auspices. The subject was carefully considered by the 
Executive Committee, but it was at length deemed inexpedient for the Union 
to enter upon that new enterprise. The reasons which influenced the com- 
mittee to this decision were the generally unpromising nature of conditions 
prevalent in Syria, the advanced age of Mr. Ben-Oliel, the preoccupancy of 
the ground in Palestine by other societies, and the lack of funds. 

For some time afterwards, in various quarters, criticisms concerning Mr. 
Ben-Oliel and his work found their way into print. Some of these criticisms 
seemed to us to be the more pronounced from the supposition that the Mis- 
sionary Union had declined Mr. Ben-Oliel for reasons prejudicial] to his char- 
acter. This inference, if such there was, was entirely unwarranted. The pre- 
ponderance of the testimony which came to us while Mr. Ben-Oliel’s applica- 
tion was pending was commendatory. Some of it indeed showed impatience 
with Mr. Ben-Oliel’s change of denominational connection, but did not dis- 
parage his general character. 

The various reflections against Mr. Ben-Oliel which sprang up here and 
there did not determine the attitude of the Executives of the Missionary 
Union, and much of it arose subsequent to our action. 

In chronicling Mr. Ben-Oliel’s departure we reiterate the sentiments of 
fraternal appreciation which we had previously expressed and cherished to- 
wards him. We rejoice in all that loyalty to his conscience, to the Word of 
God and to Christ which he expressed by becoming a Baptist, and our high 
respect for the earnest efforts which he made for more than half a century 
to commend the Messiah, whom he accepted and loved, to his Jewish 
brethren. To this hour this is confessedly the most difficult task in all mission- 
ary endeavor, and one which has very scant sympathy from many professed 
Christians. The more honor to him who, in the face of prevalent indifference 
and often contempt for the efforts which he made, continued in them, though 


he often trod that winepress alone. To the bereaved family of Mr. Ben-Oliel 
we extend our sincere sympathy. 


gam Opportunity. Few nations have ever been offered the opportunity to 

perform a large service for mankind and at the same time advance its own 
interests and standing in the world in all good ways which is now afforded to 
Japan. It is the only nation in a position to deal immediately and effectively 
with the situation in China. If it shall rise to the height of an unselfish service 
to humanity, and send a large army to China at once without making danger- 
ous and impossible conditions, it will not find the nations of the earth wanting 
in appreciation or slow in conceding a suitable reward for its service. On the 
other hand, if any government or governments whatever refuse to allow Japan 


to save lives, property aind civilization in China, they will incur the deserved 
contempt and hostility of all good men. 
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»SCOTT AND-TEACHPRS 
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N O land has seen more of change 
and progress during the past ten 
years than the Mikado’s Empire. 
Nothing has been lost of the momen- 
tum acquired during the few preced- 
ing decades, and yet in her rapid mak- 
ing of history there has been seen no 
evidence of disaster. At times friends 
have feared for her, critics have 
prophesied evil, enemies have been 
positive that this was the ill advised 
action which was to cause her down- 
fall; but Japan still remains mistress of 
the situation, and the nations of the 
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West have never regarded her with 
such respect, or so indicated as to-day 
that she is a factor to be carefully 
considered in all Eastern problems. 
Her advance has been phenomenal 
and without parallel. 

Politically Japan has _ greatly 
changed during the past decade. 
Her form of government has been 
changed from that of an Oriental to 
that of an Occidental nation, with no 
less ease than we elect a president. 
The nation passed under a constitu- 
tional form of government Novem- 
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ber 11, 1889. By its provisions the 
election of the new governing body 
tcok place June 19, 1890. Men shook 
their heads. It is too hasty they 
said. Japan is not prepared for this 
sort of government. Nevértheless, 
the newly elected legislators met to 
take up their novel duties ; for the first 
time in the Kingdom of the Rising 
Sun the ruler shared with his people 
the power which he had received 
from heaven. Mistakes were made, 
strange and foolish resolutions were 
sometimes introduced, at times it was 
found necessary to suspend or even 
to dissolve the Diet when it persisted 
in hindering legislation or has stood 
in the way of the best interests of the 
country. But the Emperor has yet 
to regret the step that he took of his 
own free will ten years ago, when 
turning from the systems of the East 
and the example of his ancestors, he 
led the way among Oriental nations 
in establishing a constitutional form 
of government. The principle of loy- 
alty to the ruler and of supreme love 
for country, so deeply embedded in 
every Japanese heart, has not failed 
to control the nation in all times of 
danger and has secured a _ steady 
progress throughout the decade. 
Broad-minded statesmen have risen 
to guide the affairs of state. The 
privileges of the ballot, at first greatly 
restricted, have gradually been ex- 
tended. The actual share in the con- 
trol of the government, which is dele- 
gated to the Diet, is gradually being 
increased. The press, which was at 
first under strict censorship as re- 
gards things political, is gaining 
more and more liberty, and the most 
hasty glance at the results of consti- 
tutional government in Japan reveals 
achievements of which any nation 
might be proud. The China-Japan 
war, August 1, 1894-April 20, 1895, 
was one of the great political events 
of the decade. Through this war 
Japan assumed a new importance in 
the eyes of the world, and as is not 
so well known, the world assumed a 
new importance in the eyes of Japan. 


Japan had up to that time scarcely 
emerged from her old seclusion. She 
had been gradually seeking recogni- 
tion at the hands of the nations of the 
West, but it had been largely with 
the idea of gain. With the China- 
Japan war there came to Japan a new 
conception of her relationship with 
the world as a result of her new po- 
sition in the family of nations. The 
brotherhood of the race was not 
thought of before this war. Japan 
championed the cause of Korea, and 
in doing so, though believing them- 
selves to be a nation of heaven-de- 
scended men, they came to see that 
men of other nations were their 
brothers, and that there were duties 
that they owed to them as well 
as rights which they could expect 
from them. The old distrust and 
suspicion of all foreigners gave place 
to a new feeling of regard, equality 
and respect. There came as a result 
of the war enlarged armies and na- 
vies, but there came also enlarged 
conceptions of the brotherhood of the 
race and the rights of man. 

Another step in her political his- 
tory was marked by the adoption of 
new treaties with the nations of the 
world, by which in July, 1899, she 
was received on a footing of equality 
in all international relations; the 
first Oriental nation to receive such a 
recognition, the first nation in the his- 
tory of the world to receive such a fa- 
vor for the mere asking. None of 
these advances have come without 
opposition. Men said that a victory 
on the part of Japan in the war would 
so foster her pride that it would be 
but a step toward her downfall. As 
a matter of fact there was less of na- 
tional pride in evidence after the war 
than before. Grave disaster was pre- 
dicted as a result of treaty revision. 
The European would not be safe un- 
der the protection of Japanese law, 
property and life would be in danger, 
business interests would be jeopar- 
dized and: grave evils would surely re- 
sult. Meetings of business men be- 
gan to be held more than ten years 
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since to oppose the changing of the 
treaties, and even to-day there are 
some who shake their heads while ad- 
mitting that for nearly a year the re- 
sults have been far from as bad as 
they feared. It is doubtful if the re- 
vision would have been secured had it 
not been for the unanimous support 
and approval of the missionaries, who 
had no fear to intrust their interests 
in the hands of the government. Fric- 
tion has, of course, been apparent in 
some places, and the complete change 
of various institutions of long stand- 
ing has not always been understood, 
but a ground of reproach has been re- 
moved from the Christian nations of 
the West, and the way is opened as 
never before to a respectful consider- 
ation of the truth of the gospel and 
the Christian influences which we 
bring to them. We by no means 
would suggest that the advance of the 
nation is without fault or mistake. 
There are faults of national character, 
there are mistakes of judgment and 
prejudice, which may often be seen in 
the action of the government. Per- 
haps nowhere has this been more ap- 
parent than in the action of the edu- 
cational department recently, when 
in their desire to keep religion and 
the schools entirely distinct, they 
took action which in the minds of 
niany was most unjust. It is recog- 
nized that the government may pass 
whatever regulations it may wish in 
regard to the government schools, but 
when it was said that in all allied 
schools also religious instruction 
should not be given in school hours 
or out, and that it was to be entirely 
abolished from all schools supported 
by private funds or mission money, if 
they received government recogni- 
tion, this was thought to be unwar- 
ranted action on the part of a nation 
whose leading menhad encouraged the 
establishment of these schools, and had 
done so knowing the emphasis placed 
upon religious training by the found- 
ers. We may explain that govern- 
ment recognition simply means that 
certain private or mission schools 


having a course of study approved by 
the educational department are 
granted the privilege of freedom from 
military conscription and their grad- 
uates may pass into higher govern- 
ment schools, provided there be room 
in such institutions. On the enforc- 
ing of this recent regulation it became 
necessary for some schools to decide 
between giving up this very valuable 
consideration on the part of the gov- 
ernment and to become ordinary pri- 
vate schools, suffering grave disad- 
vantages, or to give up their religious 
instruction. We are glad to say that 
with the exception of one school all 
gave up the government recognition. 
It is perhaps just to say that this test 
of the strength of the Japanese Chris- 
tians was worth almost as much as it 
cost. The educational department 
has received a new conception of the 
value placed upon religious teaching 
by foreigners and by many of the 
Japanese. They are gradually with- 
drawing from a very unpopular posi- 
tion. The press of the land, with one 
accord, opposed this regulation, which 
was the work of a few ultra conserva- 
tivists. The government leaders took 
pains to place themselves in a posi- 
tion of opposition to the regulation. 
We do not regret this exhibition of 
moral stamina or the attention which 
has been called to the Christian 
schools of Japan and the splendid 
work that they are doing and the 
character of the men they have sent 
out. The attendance at many mission 
schools has much fallen off as a result 
of this legislation, but the final result 
will be for good and not for evil. 
The decade just closing has wit- 
nessed great changes commercially 
in Japan. In 1889 her foreign trade 
had well begun, amounting to about 
sixty-eight million dollars in that 
year. The rapid growth of trade is 
realized when it is remembered that 
nine years later her total foreign trade 
amounted to two hundred and sixteen 
million dollars, an increase of more 
than three-fold from a large trade nine 
years before. From the beginning 
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Japan has sold more goods to Amer- 
ica than to any other country, but un- 
til a few years ago her import trade 
has been very largely from England. 
America has now stepped to the 
front in this trade also. In 1898 the 
total trade of Japan with England 
amounted to but thirty-five million 
dollars, while with the United States 
her trade amounted to forty-three 
millions. A cause for congratulation, 
when we remember that nine years 
before our total trade with Japan 
amounted to but seventeen million 
dollars. There is every indication 
that this trade now in our hands will 
increase, and, with added facilities for 
transportation by the Nicaragua 
canal, as well as increased merchant 
marine service, the commerce upon 
the Pacific is destined in the near fu- 
ture to be enormous. Japan has taken 


a large share in the carrying trade 


also. A large fleet of ships purchased 
during the war for transports and 
various purposes has been used to in- 
crease the merchant service between 
Japan and all parts of the world, and 
new lines have been opened under ex- 
clusively Japanese control, which are 
prosperous and worthy competitors 
with the older lines. Everywhere in 
the land are to be seen evidences of 
this prosperity. The increase of 
manufactories has been most rapid. 
In 1887 there were nineteen cotton 
mills in Japan, with 69,271 spindles. 
in 1896 there were sixty-eight mills, 
with 830,953 spindles, and there are 
some other industries that have 
grown with even greater rapidity. 
The spirit of commerce and money 
making has seized the nation. Stock 
companies innumerable have been or- 
ganized. The Japan of yesterday, 
where all business was considered de- 
grading and was delegated to a lower 
class of society, has given place to the 
Japan of to-day, where money is wor- 
shipped and the business man rules 
the land. 

In educational circles less striking 
changes have been manifest during 
the past ten vears. The present svs- 


tem of education was well inaugurated 
before 1890. Gradual development 
and improvement has been the order 
of the day. A second imperial uni- 
versity has been established in Kyoto, 
and the grade of the higher educa- 
tional institutions has improved. Ef- 
forts are making to. secure better 
training for teachers. Perhaps the 
most encouraging movement has 
been a strong agitation in favor of 
higher education for women. Mar- 
quis Saionji, late Minister of Educa- 
tion, Judge Myoshi and others have 
been advocating this with vigor. Up 
to the present time almost all work 
for the higher education of women 
has been done by mission schools. 
The high character of this work and 
the culture that a few have received 
from these schools have done much to 
convince the nation that their women 
must be educated. Closely connected 
with educational interests is the gen- 
eral advance in intelligence among the 
people, which is almost directly traca- 
ble to the school system. The wide 
circulation of more than two thousand 
newspapers, the deep interest taken 
in matters relating to other countries, 
the frequency of bookstalls, and the 
large percentage of valuable books 
that are sold, as well as the large 
number of English books circulated 
through the country, all are interest- 
ing features of the present situation. 
Dr. Greene of the American Board 
tells of walking through the hills of 
Joshu and talking with the son of a 
farmer whom he had engaged to 
carry his luggage. This young man 
had read Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” 
and some of Longfellow’s poems, and 
at the time was reading the poetical 
books of the Old Testament. In the 
village where Dr. Greene was going 
he spent the evening with the village 
school-teacher, who was unable to 
speak in English, but had learned 
enough to be able to read and enjoy 
Guizot’s “History of France” and 
“History of Civilization,” Carlyle’s 
“Heroes and Hero Worship,” some 
of Carlyle’s biographies and consider- 
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able of the writings of Lord Macau- 
lay. The very language of the land 
is changing and growing under the 
influence of English literature. The 
thought of the people is changing 
and developing with greater rapidity. 
Of most vital interest to us as a 
Christian people is the religious prog- 
ress of the island empire during the 
past decade. And let it be remem- 
bered that the old religions are 
neither extinct nor inactive. It is, 
however, a fact that their power is 
more and more confined to the un- 
educated classes. The lack of vital 
power in the teaching and the immo- 
rality of the priesthood are not lost 
sight of by thinking Japan. Is a re- 
ligion needed by Japan? has been 
much discussed. The strength of ag- 
nosticism among educated men and 
the growth of atheism would lead one 
to think that the Japanese had de- 
cided that no religion was needed by 
them. The present unrest in certain 
circles, the cry of some that a religion 


is absolutely needed to save Japan 
from present moral degradation, gives 
hope that the moral conscience of the 


people is still alive. There has been 
little moral advance during the dec- 
ade. In some respects moral decay 
is more apparent. Political corrup- 
tion has been bold and dishonesty un- 
concealed. Social evils are uncon- 
trolled. It is said by some that Japan 
is no worse than the nations of the 
West, and the only difference is that 
in the Western nations the people are 
ashamed of their sins and seek to con- 
ceal them, while in Japan sin is open 
and without shame. Whether this be 
a worse form of sin or not we do not 
stop to discuss,—both are bad enough 
to call for aggressive action on the 
part of those who call themselves fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

Viewed by the ordinary standards 
of measurement Christian advance- 
ment in Japan has been rather dis- 
couraging during the past few years. 
Numerically the growth has not been 
rapid. A little more than ten thou- 
sand have been added to the member- 
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ship of ten years ago. This has been 
a period of trial, however, and there 
inay be other ways of measuring ac- 
tual advance more accurately than by 
numbers. At the beginning of the 
decade it was thought that Japan 
would soon become Christianized. 
Sut the Japanese had false ideas of 
what Christianity meant. They 
wished to become occidentalized, so 
what did it matter whether they ac- 
cepted religion or leather shoes, mor- 
als or a walking stick? Later, with 
the anti-foreign reaction, it was found 
that religion could be dispensed with 
more easily than some of the other 
things received from the West, and 
as the real meaning of Christianity be- 
came clear and the relation of the life 
and death of Christ to the individual 
was understood, additions to the 
church were not so frequent, but they 
meant more. Another reason for 
slow growth of the churches is perhaps 
due to the native ministry, which has 
failed to meet the responsibilities and 
enlarged duties that have devolved 
upon it. The work has not gone for- 
ward when given over to native hands 
as it did under the missionaries. This 
is due to want of experience and also 
to lack of certain qualities, which 
years of Christian training must de- 
velop. There is a lack of tact and 
judgment as to best methods of pre- 
senting the truth so as to build up the 
believers and win souls to Christ. 


_ Nevertheless these years have seen 


the wheat separated from the chaff in 
a great degree. We have a founda- 
tion in our churches on which to 
build which is more reliable than any- 
thing the past has seen. Nor is Chris- 
tianity any longer the frail exotic 
plant that some suppose. Take for 
example the great city of Tokyo, with 
its hundreds of temples and throngs 
of priests, and we find that Chris- 
tianity has more than made a begin- 
ning here. More than $600,000 worth 
of property is invested in Christian 
plants. There are one hundred and 
twenty-five churches and preaching 
places, one hundred and forty pastors 
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and evangelists, twenty academies. 
There is an average church attend- 
ance on Sunday of nearly four thou- 
sand, who make a contribution from 
Japanese sources alone of more than 
$6,000 per year to the Lord’s work. 
Five thousand children are in Sunday- 
schools, eight seminaries are prepar- 
ing men for the ministry, sixteen re- 
ligious periodicals are issued from the 
press, and about four thousand five 
hundred pupils are in Christian com- 
mon and industrial schools. This is 
the work of but one city. It is said 
that it is possible for one to travel 
throughout Japan for more than a 
thousand miles, from Nemuro, in the 
extreme north of Hokkaido, to 
Kumamoto, in the extreme southwest 
of Kyushu, and stop every night in a 
Christian home. Certainly in view of 
this well may we say, “What hath 
God wrought!” While therefore in 
some respects the past decade has not 
seemed what many hoped and all de- 
sired, yet there is evidence that in no 
decade since Christian work was be- 
gun in Japan has it made such a pro- 
found impression on the life of the 
nation as during the past ten years. 


A GROUP OF BAPTISTS, TOKYO, JAPAN 


It is coming to be understood that 
unlike the old systems it is something 
more than a code of moral teaching, 
or a mere system, or a philosophy. It 
is a new life. In this sense it is to- 
day making a profound impression. 
The practical, helpful nature of Chris- 
tianity has commended it to the prac- 
tical Japanese. What wonder then as 
they have seen the hospitals, orphan- 
ages, homes for discharged prisoners, 
and such like institutions organized 
by Christian men, they have be- 
gun to investigate Christianity to find 
out the cause. In 1808 the sale of 
Scriptures was unusually large, 36,- 
811 volumes, netting over $2,400; but 
in 1899 77,203 copies were sold for 
$3,604. People are determined to 
understand about a teaching which 
has made such a change in individual 
character before their eyes. 

A discouraging feature of Japanese 
life has been the widespread agnosti- 
cism in schools and higher institu- 
tions of learning, encouraged too 
often by teachers who neither be- 
lieved the old religion nor favored 
Christianity. |The intercollegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
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has, however, been doing a re- 
markable work in these circles, 
which is full of encouragement. Dat- 
ing from the visit of Mr. John R. 
Mott to Japan in 1896, thirty-three 
associations have been formed in va- 
rious higher institutions of learning 
which are allied to the great student 
federation throughout the world, ana 
receive much inspiration from this 
fact. Often in institutions where 
there is not a single Christian teacher 
or Christian helper of any kind this 
band of Christian men carries on its 
work in the midst of the students. 
Classes are formed for the study of 
the Bible, religious services are held, 
sometimes a Christian lodging house 
is established, and from this union 
there comes strength. Sixty students 
were led to Christ last year through 
these Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. In the Imperial University 
at Tokyo, where a few years since 
scarcely a Christian student could be 
found, there are now three Christian 
professors and an association of sixty 
men. There are eight hundred and 
fifty members of these associations 
throughout the country. And so the 
gospel is making itself felt through 
the empire in all circles of society. 
Influential editors, members of the 
Diet, the president of the lower house 
of the Diet, are Christian men. Japan 
has two first-class battleships and the 
commander of each is a Christian 
man. The opposition felt from occa- 
sional uprisings of Buddhists or from 
the deadening effect of agnosticism is 
but a suggestion of the struggle that 
must ever come when truth conquers 
error. The call is especially urgent 
for us to strengthen our cords in 
Japan. It is in a real sense a time of 
crisis. It is our duty to meet it with 
the gospel in word and life. The call 
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is especially urgent not only for a 
comparatively small increase of the 
missionary force, but for a_ strong, 
well trained native ministry who shall 
enter the service. Codperation with 
native Christians is called for. Never 
was the work of the missionary more 
needed. Now, however, it is not to 
work alone, but in harmony and sym- 
pathy with the Japanese Christians,—- 
often a much harder task. Support 
is needed for these young preachers 
as they go forth to preach in regions 
where they must meet opposition and 
hardship. Help is needed for the 
Christian schools, that through them 
well trained workers may be sent out. 
The weak native churches call for our 
help, that they may speedily become 
self-sustaining centres of truth. The 
past decade contains more ground for 
hope that ere long Christianity shall 
become the religion of Japan, than 
does any previous decade. Not only 
are we working for Japan, but there 
is reason for believing that she will 
prove a powerful factor in the regen- 
eration of the Orient. Working for 
Japan we may be reaching Korea, 
and Formosa, and China, and even 
doing home mission work in the Phil- 
ippines. The capabilities of the 
Japanese for advance in government 
and commerce and education, in 
fact, their aptitude for adapting them- 
selves to new circumstances and of 
overcoming almost insuperable ob- 
stacles when moved by patriotic mo- 
tives, give ground for thinking that 
a religious people such as they, when 
stirred to the depths by the gospel of 
Christ and moved by loyalty to a 
risen Master and Lord, will show 
capabilities for Christian soldiership 
such as the world has rarely seen. 
Shall we stand in the way of such a 
triumph of the cross? 
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BAPTIST MISSION GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SENDAI, JAPAN 
“ELLA O. PATRICK HOME ” 


STATION WORK IN JATAN 


REV. S, W. HAMBLEN, SENDAI 


THE year 1889 marked an epoch 

in the Japan mission of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. 
It was this year that witnessed the be- 
ginning of that policy of reinforce- 
ment and support which has placed 
the mission where it is to-day—in the 


best condition it has yet seen for. 


outlook and progressive ef- 
ort. 

The centres where missionaries re- 
sided at that time were six in number. 
Very soon Chofu and Osaka, a little 
later Himeji, and but recently Mito, 
have been added to this number. But 
Morioka and Nemuro have been lost 
to it, with the result that these centres 
now number eight, comprising in ad- 
dition to those above mentioned 


Yokohama, Tokyo, Sendai and Kobe, 
and stretching through a territory 
fully nine hundred miles in length on 
the main island of the empire. In 
Yezo, the northern island, the sum- 
mer months witness the presence of 
those who formerly lived in Nemuro. 
The out-stations, in some of which 
are resident evangelists, and in some 
of which are churches or unorganized 
groups of believers, while others are 
places where a footing is sought, have 
increased from thirty-nine to seventy- 
four in number. 

In equipment the stations have wit- 
nessed great improvement. In Yoko- 
hama the old home where Dr. Nathan 
Brown lived and did much of his 
work, has been replaced by the new 
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buildings of the theological seminary. 
The church has been remodelled, a 
home for the boys’ school added, and 
the Mary L. Colby Home has seen its 
. buildings put up. In Tokyo the 
Sarah Curtis Home and the mission 
dwelling house have seen added to 
them a second dwelling, the dormi- 
tory for Duncan Academy and sev- 
eral chapels and kindergarten build- 
ings. Sendai has remodelled the 
mission dwelling and put up the Ella 
QO. Patrick Home. Kobe has just fin- 
ished a new dwelling, Himeji has re- 
ceived its girls’ school buildings, and 
Chofu has remodelled and added to 
its mission dwellings and put up the 
buildings of the Henrich Memorial 
Home. Mission property in Japan is 
now valued at more than $50,000, 
about three times what it was ten 
years ago. 

In 1889 the force of missionaries 
numbered twenty-nine. This num- 
ber includes the English Baptists 
working in Japan, for later their work 
was handed over to the Missionary 
Union. In the fall of 1889 this force 
was increased by about forty per cent. 
In the few following years this num- 
ber ran up to fifty-seven, but losses 
occurring the Japan mission nownum- 
bers fifty-three, of whom forty-seven 
will be on the field this fall. Scot- 
land, Canada and the United States 
are represented among them. Death 
took from the mission in 1890, Mrs. 
G. W. Taft, at the beginning of her 
missionary life, and in 1899, Rev. H. 
H. Rhees, D. D., after a long period 
of successful service. 

The staff of Japanese workers has 
shown increase during the decade un- 
der review. It began with four or- 
dained men. Now there are seven 
and more soon to be ordained. In 
1889 there were twenty-five unor- 
dained men, now there are thirty- 
eight. Then there were nineteen 
Bible women ; now, twenty-six. Then, 
five “other helpers;” now, twenty- 
two. Then, a total of fifty-three; 
now, a total of ninety-three codperate 
with the missionaries in evangelistic 
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work. While if the teachers in the 
schools are added, one hundred and 
sixty-one is the number that must be 
written as the total staff of Japanese 
workers. 

The churches have shown encour- 
aging growth in numbers. Begin- 
ing the decade with eleven and a 
membership of nine hundred and 
fifty-three, there can now be counted 
twenty-five, with a membership of 
one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. Three of these churches 
are self-supporting. During these 
years more than two thousand have 
professed Christ by baptism, and the 
contributions for all purposes have 
increased by about sixty-six per cent 
per member. Last year they averaged 
seventy-one cents per member. Sun- 
day-schools have increased in number 
from nineteen to eighty and in pupils 
from six hundred and seventy-six to 
three thousand eight hundred ard 
seventy-four. 

Educational effort shows gratifying 
success. At the beginning of the pe- 
riod under review a few small schools 
established to meet especial emergen- 
cies, the two girls’ schools in Tokyo 
and Yokohama and the theological 
school, marked the effort put forth 
along educational lines. To-day, in 
addition to a few minor schools, the 
mission can show three kindergartens, 
a boys’ school, an academy for boys, a 
theological school and five girls’ 
schools; all the peers of schools of 
their class. The aim in each is a 
Christian Japanese education. The 
kindergartens are doing for Japanese 
children what that class of schools in 
America do for American children— 
teaching them to see one Supreme 
Creator and God in all things, and 
withal a God who is a loving Father. 
The boys’ school gives the boys an 
atmosphere of vital Christianity 
through precept and example, and 
while filling many an hour with Bible 
study, maintains the standard of gov- 
ernment schools of like grade. The 
same is true of the girls’ schools, 
where are taught all branches which 
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a Japanese girl needs to fit her for her 
position as wife and mother. And in 
addition is given that heart training 
which will make her a Christian 
woman of influence. These schools 
also prepare for their lives those who 
are called to Bible woman’s work and 
are centres from which this work 
emanates. The academy does for its 
pupils what the girls’ schools do for 
theirs—prepare them for life as far as 
it can by inculcating Christian princi- 
ples, together with secular studies. It 
thus fits them for advance work look- 
ing toward secular callings and to- 
ward religious work also, for it is a 
preparatory school to seminary work. 
Its principal has been fighting a hard 
battle to bring it to its present degree 
of worth and success, and now the 
school needs $8,000 to complete its 
plant and put it where it can do its 
best work. The theological school 
was reorganized in 1895, and now 
gives a four years’ course, covering 
New and Old Testament studies, 
theology, history, homiletics, rheto- 
ric, elocution and music. To those 
who are fitted to take them, electives 
are open in work in English and New 
Testament Greek. A course of lec- 
tures brings in prominent Japanese 
and missionaries not on the faculty 
and opens up important lines of 
thought to the students. A special 
session of a month gives laymen an 
opportunity for study and evangelists 
a season for review and inspiration for 
their work. The library now has 
1,900 English works and 1,000 Japa- 
nese, and is a candidate for more. 
This school is the peer of any 
such school in Japan and is constantly 
gaining in the esteem of the church 
members and of its pupils and alumni. 
Exclusive of the minor schools which, 
as said, are established for emergen- 
cies and have not the characteristic of 
permanency, the ten years just ending 
show an increase from 3 to II in mis- 
sion schools and from 95 to 558 in 
pupils. Along the lines of publication 
also progress has been made, though 
not what might be wished, for the 


strength of the mission has been used 
in evangelistic effort first and fore- 
most, and in developing the system of 
education it now possesses. Bible 
revision and publication has had its 
due attention. The hymn book has 
been thoroughly revised and im- 
proved. It now appears in two forms, 
one a simple hymn book, the other a 
hymn and tune book, and is meeting 
the needs of the churches admirably. 
Some general religious literature has 
been sent out, but such work is for the 
most part left to other agencies. A 
“Church Polity,” “Vedder’s Baptist 
History,” “Concise Comments on 
Baptism” have been published, and 
the one who translated them now has 
in manuscript “The Pastor” and 
“Christian Life and Teaching.” It is 
hoped too that Baptist Commentaries 
may soon be undertaken. Various ef- 
forts have been made to sustain a 
magazine in the vernacular, but not 
with much success. It is much to be 
hoped that the little sheet now being 
issued monthly may grow into such 
a magazine as is really needed. 
Gleanings, an English quarterly sheet, 
tells the friends at home what the 
mission is doing and The Japan 
Evangelist (interdenominational) is 
issued monthly, “in the interest of 
Christian work in Japan.” 

The end and aim of the Baptist mis- 
sion work in Japan is evangelistic. 
There is the work of publication and 
of education, but they are permeated 
with the spirit of evangelism and con- 
serve the results of evangelistic ef- 
fort. Pastors, evangelists, Bible 
women and missionaries use their 
strength in preaching the Gospel, and 
the teachers in the schools also en- 
gage in such effort in and out of 
school. The pupils preach and teach 
in Sunday-schools, thus making pos- 
sible a widespread work that could 
not otherwise be carried on, and those 
who come to the schools without 
Christ soon learn to know and love 
him. On this direct and indirect 
evangelistic work God has set his seal. 
While Protestantism in Japan has in- 
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creased but a little more than 33 per 
cent during the decade now ending, 
the .Master has given Baptists an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. There are 16 
theological schools with 113 pupils in 
Japan. Baptists have 11 of these 
pupils in their theological seminary. 
In these schools one in 370 of Prot- 
estant church membership are fitting 
for gospel work. Baptist church 
membership has one in 170 in the 
Yokohama Theological School. Both 
in the extensive and the intensive re- 
sults of their work Baptists have great 
reason for praising God. 

The interest in the Liu Chiu Isl- 
ands must be mentioned. From the 
time of Bettelheim’s work in these 
islands (1848-1855) nothing was done 
for them till in 1891 through the 
beneficence of Mrs. Allan, a Scotch 
Presbyterian, a Baptist evangelist 
was stationed in their capital city. 
Annual visits are paid by a missionary 
or Japanese evangelist to encourage 
the resident evangelist and to help. 
The work is difficult, but not discour- 
aging; on the contrary, of much 
promise. A gift from a son of the one 
above mentioned supports the work 
established by his mother. 

In all ages vessels have played a 
great part in carrying the news of 
Christ’s redemption to those who 
know it not. The Mr. Allan just men- 
tioned has given to the Baptist mis- 
sion in Japan a vessel which was ded- 
icated in September, 1899, and is now 
sailing among the islands of the In- 
land Sea, beginning a work which is 
of great promise. Under the same 
flag that, floating up Tokyo Bay in 
1853, opened Japan’s doors to western 
civilization, the “Fukuin Maru” (Gos- 
pel Ship) seeks to carry the story of 
Christ and him crucified to those 
within these opened doors. The 
hearty thanks of all Baptists are due 
Mrs. Allan and her son for their disin- 
terested efforts in enabling Baptists 
to open the work in the Liu Chiu 
Islands and to establish the work of 
this vessel among the islands of 
Japan’s Inland Sea. 
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It may be added that the “running 
expenses” of the Missionary Union 
work in Japan are now nearly $60,000 
as against $31,000 ten years ago. 

In the fall of 1889 the Southern 
Baptist Convention sent two young 
men and their wives to Japan with 
instructions to settle south and west 
of Kobe. The island of Kyushu be- 
came their home. This mission now 
numbers four families who live in 
three centres and devote their time 
to work purely evangelistic. They 
have seventy on their church roll and 
a goodly number in their Sunday- 
schools. Mutual helpfulness is char- 
acteristic of the intercourse between 
the two Baptist missions working in 
Japan, for they are one in spirit and 
in aim. As one reviews even in this 
cursory way the work God has done 
in Japan during the last ten years 
through Baptist instrumentalities and 
counts the mercies and favors he has 
shown them, his heart is filled with 
joy and praise that the Master has so 
crowned the work of his servants’ 
hands. 

The question arises, “What is the 
situation now confronting Baptist 
work in Japan?” Ina word, Western 
civilization and learning have under- 
mined the old systems without sup- 
plying anything in their place except 
the anti-religious spirit as seen in 
atheism, scepticism and all the train 
of isms that flock with them. The 
Japan of the present day is not only 
without religion, but without a moral 
and without an ethical standard. In 
common with other Christian work- 
ers, Baptists must help solve her 
ethical, moral and religious problems. 
Some of these problems appeal espe- 
cially to them because of the legacy 
they have received from bygone 
years. 

There is the question of separation 
of church and state. Formerly “the 
Japanese had no word to express the 
idea of government which did not at 
the same time include the idea of 
‘serving the gods’” (Mr. Kodera be- 
fore the C. M. S. in 1884). Now the 
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REV. HENRY H, RHEES, 
DIED IN KOBE, JAPAN, MAY 10, 1899 


Japanese government goes to the op- 
posite extreme and is anti-religious. 
Baptists must show that separation of 
church and state does not mean that 
the state shall be anti-religious. 
There is the question of the worth of 
the individual. Patriotism and filial 
piety demand the loss of the individ- 
ual in the public or family need. The 
youth are educated to fill positions in 
the body politic, not to develop indi- 
vidual manhood and womanhood. 
Here is an opportunity for Baptist 
teaching. There is the question of re- 
ligious liberty. Guaranteed in the 
constitution, its definition is “Liberty 
to think as one wills, but not to tell 
what he thinks.” No school recog- 
nized by the government can teach 
religion. Christian feachers often 
have the alternatives of losing their 
positions or giving up active Christian 
work. Soldiers forbidden to attend 
Christian services are marched in 


squads to Buddhist temple lectures. 
In some public schools anti-Christian 
sentiments are enunciated. The ques- 
tion of religious liberty appeals 
strongly to Baptists in Japan. 

As one of the various denomina- 
tions working in Japan, Baptists have 
the special duty of holding fast to 
New Testament doctrine. Every 
argument that holds for the existence 
of the Baptist denomination in the 
United States with its manifold inter- 
ests and efforts along lines of 
evangelism, education and _ publica- 
tion applies with great force to the 
same denomination in Japan. The 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible is what it brings to that 
land to supply its need. 

The churches show much progress 
in spiritual life, but still need deep 
conceptions of what churches are and 
why they are. They furthermore 
need organization by means of asso- 
ciations and conventions into a de- 
nomination. They are isolated bodies 
without denominational spirit. Once 
a denominational esprit de corps is 
aroused, the problems that face them, 
especially those of self-support and 
evangelistic effort, will be more easily 
solved, and they can stand as one 
body in meeting the conditions that 
confront them as Baptists. One 
more need is a closer union of mis- 
sionaries and Japanese Christians. 
The difficulty of bridging the gulf be- 
tween “foreign” and “native” is al- 
most insurmountable. A level-headed 
man after thirty years of experience 
among the Japanese, not as a mis- 
sionary, witnesses to his belief that no 
foreigner has yet been received into 
the inner circle of Japanese fraternity. 


The problem of the missionary is how . 


to do away with all barriers that sep- 
arate him from his Japanese brethren 
so that they and he shall mutually be- 
come one with each other in deepest 
spiritual bonds. There is fraternity 
now, but a deeper fraternity is needed 
if Baptists in Japan shall solve the 
problems that confront them and do 
the work that is theirs to do. 
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MEN AND 
WORK 
IN 
JAPAN 


REV. GEORGE W. HILL 


Our compound is delightfully situated 
on the shores of the Chofu Bay, which lies 
just at the entrance of the Shimonoséki 
Straits. The prevailing winds of summer 
sweep the widest part of the Inland Sea 
before reaching us, and we have the result 
in a temperature considerably cooler than 
on the Kyushu side or in the interior. 

As we have ample accommodations, now 
unfortunately vacant, it was a pleasure to 
have with us our Southern Baptist families 
from Kyushu, our own Brother Wynd and 
family from Osaka, Mr. Edward Evans 
and family from Shanghai, and several 
young ladies from China. Our company 
was entirely congenial, and the social and 
spiritual fellowship was most enjoyable 
and profitable. The weekly prayer meet- 
ings and the Sunday preaching services in 
which our comoany joined will long be re- 
membered, especially by those here in 
Chofu who have not been in such large 
meetings for a long time. The summer 
had also much of interest and profit to our 
work and native workers. 

On the first Sunday in August I baptized 
five believers, who have been added to our 
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number recently and who will be a source 
of strength to our work. 

With the first week in August came 
Brethren Bennett and Harrington of Yo- 
kohama to help in our summer school for 
the evangelists of the S. B. C. and our own 
work in Yamaguchi Ken. Eight men 
were in attendance. Some of them have 
never had any training or special prepara- 
tion for their work, and for most of them 
a course in the seminary would now be 
impossible. 

Brother Bennett gave two courses of 
lectures during the three weeks of the ses- 
sion—one in the Life of Christ, the other 
in Homiletics. Brother C. K. Harrington 
gave instruction on the Old Testament, 
especially the psalms. Brother McCollom 
and the two older native preachers, Kawa- 
katsu San, who helped Dr. Brown translate 
the New Testament, and Shigeno San, who 
studied in the Presbyterian Seminary, 
gave occasional lectures. Besides, there 
was considerable time given for general 
conferences with free discussion on prac- 
tical phases of mission work. Some men, 
of course, appreciated these opportunities 
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more than others, but I believe all were 
much helped by the work of the school 
and that the results justified the venture 
made. A number of evangelistic services 
were held in Shimonoséki and Baku, and 
both missionaries and Japanese rendered 
efficient help. In Chofu a three nights’ 
meeting was concluded by a largely at- 
tended theatre meeting, at which Brethren 
Shigeno, McCollom and Bennett 
preached. It was an inexpressible joy to 
one who is yet “a prisoner in chains” in 
the matter of speaking Japanese, to hear 
these older missionaries preach the gospel 
of Jesus with freedom and power. The 
summer’s work will leave, we believe, a 
lasting impression, not only on the native 
helpers, but on the Chofu community. 
After the theatre meeting an old man, 
quite a prominent citizen of the town, 
called and spent several hours talking with 
Brother McCollom, and seemed not far 
from the kingdom. 

Personally, I find it in my heart to say 
a word in appreciation of the men with 
whom it has been my undeserved fortune 
to spend the summer. The three 


representatives of the Southern Board, 
Brethren McCollom, Maynard and Wahn, 
are worthy of the great religious body that 
sends them forth. They are getting their 
work jnto good shape. Two speak the lan- 
guage fluently, and Brother Maynard, who 
is not yet three years out, is doing well. 
The next ten years will see marked results 
in our Baptist work in Kyushu, and largely 
under God, because the men in charge 
are large hearted, able and consecrated 
men who will be bound to bring things to 
pass. May their tribe increase in Japan. 

No man in all our ranks in Japan is so 
much appreciated for his personal Chris- 
tian character, as well as his good works, 
as our own Brother Bennett, and it is 
sufficient to say perhaps of Brother Har- 
rington and Wynd that they do not lower 
the average in this company of which I am 
speaking. 

I am writing these words, not to be seen 
by these good brethren, though it will not 
spoil them to know what I think, but be- 
cause I wish the readers of the MAGAZINE 
to know the kind of men who represent 
them in Japan. 


A WEDDING IN IKEDA 


MISS DAISY D, BARLOW 


W EDDING bells! No one heard 

them announcing the first Chris- 
tian wedding in Ikeda, but I am sure 
they were rung in heaven. 

In a kogi-sho, on the evening of 
April 5, by the Rev. Yoshikawa of 
Kobe, Mr. Yakichi Ogita, one of our 
business young men, and Miss Fusa 
Tokita of Amagasaki were united in 
the bonds of matrimony. 

A very simple, quiet wedding it 
was, but a great event for this little 
church. It was made a very solemn 
and instructive occasion, and the 
Christians as well as the few non- 
Christian relatives who were present 
were deeply impressed. One of my 
Bible women afterward said, “Even 
a wedding ceremony like that be- 


comes .a most valuable help in dendo — 


work.” 


A little of the bridegroom’s history 
may be interesting to note right here. 

Until recently he has been a poor, 
stumbling Christian. 

His younger brother had the joy, 
before his death, of seeing their only 
sister, a bright girl of fourteen, put 
on Christ; and she is developing into 
an earnest devoted Christian. The 
father has begun to search the Scrip- 
tures, which filled the last days of the 
departed one with hope, comfort and 
an abiding peace. And now that 
Yakichi San has brought home a 
bride who is a seeker of the Way, we 
are encouraged to hope that the 
mother also, who is always too busy 
to take thought for the things that 
pertain to eternal life, may now have 
time to make preparations to meet 
the much-loved son on the other 
shore. 
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Present Religious Attitude of the Japanese 


REV. KE, H, JONES, SENDAR, JAPAN 


The Japanese people are enterprising, 
imitative and progressive. They have 
adopted our Occidental civilization with- 
out its religion. Many of these newly 
adopted customs are founded on Chris- 
tianity. It has resulted in the almost uni- 
versal giving up of the old faiths. They 
still go to the temples to bury their dead, 
but make light of the ceremonies. The re- 
ligious instinct is at present atrophied. 
They are a volatile people. Their false re- 
ligions have had much to do with their 
shallowness of thought and _ feelings. 
There is nothing in Buddhism, much less 
in Shintoism or Confucianism, to awaken 
reverence. Our religion is the needed 
panacea to revive all that is good in them 
and to give them qualities they have never 
had. They now have a tendency to glory 
in their shame and to discard all religion. 
Society is becoming more and more de- 
moralized. All the thinking men of the 
nation are troubled at the growing tide of 
immorality. Of course the American peo- 
ple have now many seemingly more invit- 
ing openings for their religious, their 
evangelizing zeal. But early the Lord 
called upon them to come to the rescue of 
this, their nearest Asiatic neighbor, and 
their work is only commencing. 

The school question is now prominently 
before our missionaries. The government 
has forbidden any religious exercise in any 
of the schools of the empire. For a time 
it looked as if they would make it apply 
to the mission schools as well. The 
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made some concessions to the government 
for the sake of exemption from conscrip- 
tion have had the screws put on them so 
tight that they have given notice that they 
will give up their middle school grade and 
run only theological schools rather than 
remove the Christian foundation. There 
has been much excitement in educational 
circles on this subject, but it is somewhat 
subsiding now. The government shows 
signs of weakening. The native press are 
all opposed to the squeezing of the Chris- 
tian schools out of existence. It is hard 
to tell how it will end. Probably there 
will be a compromise, as is always the case 
here if both parties hold out stubbornly. 
It is a clear indication of a conservative 
tendency in the government in its treat- 
ment of the foreign faith. All acknowl- 
edge that Buddhism and Confucianism are 
declining—the former ready to fall. But 
the conservative men in the government, 
yet very strong, hate Christianity. But 
we get a good hearing from the people. 
The Emperor’s rescript to the people to 
respect foreigners, to treat them politely, 
to mingle freely with them, followed up 
as it was by a similar exhortation trom 
heads of government departments to their 
subordinates in the same vein, and even 
the heads of the Buddhists exhorting their 
followers to be friendly to those from for- 
eign countries who should come to live 
among them, has had a good effect. The 
Japanese Christians are growing in self- 
respect and self-dependence, and I hope in 
self-support. 
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A Japanese View of Christianity in Japan 


N the Rikugo Zasshi, Mr. Yamagata 

Tokon recently reviewed the history 
of Protestant Christianity in Japan 
during the past ten years. We take 
the following, the gist of what he has 
to say, from the Japan Weekly Mail: 

“Ten years ago Christianity was in 
such favor in Japan, owing largely to 
the pro-foreign tendency of Japanese 
thought, that there was talk of open- 
ing the Diet with prayer. Reaction 
set in, with results on the public mind 
in general that are too well known to 
need notice here. It is true to say 
that in the history of the past ten 
years what has impeded Christianity 
has helped Buddhism. At the begin- 
ning Christianity basked in the sun- 
shine of public favor, but when the re- 
action set in Buddhism at once came 
to the front. The agitation in the 
educational world over the effect of 
Christianity in the schools did Bud- 
dhism as much good as it did Chris- 
tianity harm. 

“Coming to recent years the fol- 
lowing facts seem to be worthy of 
mention. Christian lecture meetings 
of the class that used to be held in 
such large numbers have grown very 
rare. The speakers at such meetings 
as are held preach morality rather 
than religion. The anticipations of 
both Buddhists and Christians as to 
the results of mixed residence have 
been falsified by the course of events. 
The Buddhists feared a large influx of 
Christian workers from abroad. No 
such influx has taken place. Chris- 
tians feared that numbers of godless 
Occidentals would settle in the in- 
terior and bring dishonor on the 
Christian name by their conduct. 
These black sheep of the Christian 
fold have not yet revealed themselves. 
Things go on since mixed residence 
much as they did before it was inau- 
gurated. The action of the education 
department some months ago in re- 
gard to private schools undoubtedly 


dealt a blow at Christianity. But 
more important than this is the ab- 
sorption of the strength of the church 
by business. Some of the best Chris- 
tians spend most of their time in gain- 
ing a living and give little assistance 
to the work of tne church. The study 
of comparative religion has become 
popular in recent years, but it cannot 
be said to have yielded any practical 
results. Mr. Yamagata thus sums up 
the present situation and its require- 
ments: 


(1) The number of business men 
among Christians, though from one point 
of view a loss to the church, should make 
Christianity known far and wide. (2) The 
general feeling in educational circles is de- 
cidedly anti-religious. While this is so, it 
is acknowledged on all hands that the 
morals of the young are utterly corrupt. 
There is a great need of the formation of 
young men’s societies and for the holding 
of friendly gatherings of all kinds, with 
the object of elevating the general tone of 
thought among the young. (3) Books 
and articles demonstrating the necessity of 
religion and explaining in what true relig- 
ion consists are specially needed at this 
crisis. Christians can not but regard with 
aversion the attitude of the Meiji scholars 
of Japan to religion of every kind. To- 
gether with the free thought of revolution- 
ary France they have rendered our young 
men acquainted with the philosophical ob- 
jections to Christianity of Bentham, Mill 
and Spencer. Then politicians like Mar- 
quis Ito, in teaching German nationalism 
and the preéminence of state interests, 
have increased the coldness felt toward re- 
ligion. A few leading scholars hold that 
religion is a necessity; and it is important 
that their views should be more widely 
known. (4) It might be expected of 


scholars engaged in comparing various re- | 


ligions with each other that they should 
take part in the work of impressing on the 
public the importance of religion. But 
nothing of this kind takes place in Japan. 
Our scholars investigate religion merely as 
a subject of study and have no ulterior ob- 
ject in view. They feel no concern for the 
present fate of religion. No help is to be 
expected from the labors of such scholars. 
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== Huncan Plcademy = = 


The second graduation ceremony of the 
Tokyo Gakuin (Duncan Academy) took 
place on Friday, March 30, in the after- 
noon. The exercises were conducted by 
Principal Watase in the following order:— 

Hymn (Japanese). 

Scripture Lesson.—Prof. Y. Chiba. 

Prayer.—Rev. Komoriya. 

Imperial Rescript.—Prin. Watase. 

Hymn (English). 


PROF. HENRY TOPPING PROF, WATASE 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN DUNCAN ACADEMY, TOKYO, JAPAN 


Essay (English), “The Feelings of My 
Heart.”—Josuke Tatsuno. 

Essay (Japanese), ‘“Education.”—Taro 
Miyakawa. 

Essay (English), “The Sea of Learning.” 
—Kaku Okada. 

Valedictory (Japanese).—Yuzo 
maru. 

Graduation Hymn. 


510 


Ishi- 


PRINCIPAL E, W. CLEMENT 


Delivery of Diplomas. 

Address.—Prof. Kota Hoshina of Fer- 
ris Seminary and Bapt. Theol. Sem., 
Yokohama. 

National Anthem. 

Benediction.—Prof. Henry Topping. 

The graduation hymn was written 

by Mr. Hajime Watanabe, who was 
one of the first graduates two years 
ago and is now a student of the Theo- 


logical Seminary, Yoko- 
hama. As he had not yet 
formally received his di- 


ploma, it was given to him 
this year, together with the 
four graduates of the year. 
Of these graduates, the first 
three on the program have 
been in the school from the 
very beginning; and all four 
are sincere and_ honest 
Christians. Mr. Ishimaru 
and Mr. Miyakawa belong 
in Tokyo; Mr. Okada in 
Yokohama, and Mr. Tatsuno 
in Odawara. 

We are pleased that, al- 
though these young men 
have finished the regular 
course of study, they will re- 
main with us for a little 
while for special postgrad- 
uate work in English and 
mathematics before going to 
higher institutions to con- 
tinue their education. We 
should be better pleased if 
we had the facilities with 
which to keep such promis- 
ing students with us for 
higher education. 

Mr. Kuga, our teacher of 
Chinese and Japanese, has 
recently been elected a mem- 
ber of the Tokyo City Coun- 
cil. As he was already a 
member of the Akasaka Dis- 
trict Assembly we have now two teachers 
who occupy these influential positions, our 
principal, Mr. Watase, being a member of 
the former body and presiding officer of the 
latter. These offices are the same as the 
alderman of an American city. We are 
happy to say however that they do not 
imply all that the term sometimes does in 
America. Ernest W. CLEMENT. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE MEETING OF MAY I4, 1900. ELEVEN MEMBERS PRESENT. 


THE certificate of the Auditing Committee to May 10 was received and accepted and 
placed on file. 

Rev. David Downie, D. D., of Nellore, India, was introduced to the committee and 
gave a statement of his views in regard to the conduct of the financial and other work on 
the mission fields. 

Furloughs were granted to Rev. J. C. Brand of Mito, Japan, Rev. C. R. Marsh of 
Markapur, India, and Rev. J. Dussman of Gurzalla, India. Also Rev. William Powell of 
Nursaravapetta, India, was authorized to take a vacation on the hills for the benefit of his 
health. 

The following were appointed examiners in language for Burma: In Burman, Rev. J. 
McGuire, Miss H. Phinney, Rev. J. E. Cummings. Jn Sgaw Karen, Rev. D. A. W. Smith, 
D. D., Rev. E. B. Cross, D. D. Jn Pwo Karen, Rev. W. Bushell, Rev. L. W. Cronkhite. 
In Shan, Rev J. N. Cushing, D. D., Mrs. H. W. Mix. In Kachin, Rev. W. H. Roberts. 
Rev. G. J. Geis, Miss M. M. Sutherland. Jn Chin, Rev. B. A. Baldwin, Rev. A. E. Carson, 
Miss M. Carr. In Telugu, Rev. W. F. Armstrong, Mrs. F. D. Phinney. 

The following were appointed additional trustees for Ongole College and Ramapatam 
Theological Seminary: Rev. C. R. Marsh, Rev. F. Kurtz, Rev. David Downie, D. D.. 
Rev. A. Friesen (new), and Rev. J. M. Baker, Rev. J. Heinrichs and Rev. J. Newcomb to 
fill vacancies. 

Also the following as Advisory Committee in the Telugu mission in India: Rev. J. E. 
Clough, D. D., Rev. W. B. Boggs, D. D., Rev. E. Chute, Rev. William Powell, Rev. W. 
A. Stanton. 

Ray Greene Huling, D. Sc., was elected a member of the Board of Managers of the 
Union in the class of 1901, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of George W. Chipman, 
and Rev. N. E. Wood, a member in the class of 1903 under the provisions of Section 1 of 
the Constitution of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


THE MEETING OF JUNE II, 1900. TWELVE MEMBERS PRESENT. 


This being the first meeting after the annual meeting of the Union the committee or- 
ganized by the reélection of Rev. Henry M. King, D. D., as Chairman and Rev. E. F. 
Merriam as Recording Secretary. The oath of office was administered to the Recording 
Secretary by Francis E. Blake, Justice of the Peace, and Rev. E. F. Merriam was reélected 
Editorial Secretary. 

On presentation of a communication from the Board of Managers the matter of a 
communication to the members of the Board was referred to the Home Secretary to send 
a monthly letter to each member. 

The resignation of Rev. T. P. Dudley, Jr., recently pastor of the English Church in 
Madras, India, was presented and accepted, as the health of Mrs. Dudley will not allow 
their return to India; also the resignation of Miss Elizabeth Stewart of Ningpo, China. 
The passage of Rev. J. L. Dearing to Japan was authorized, also the residence of Rev. A. 
Billington at Ikoko, Lake Mantumba, in the Congo Mission, and the passage of Mrs. A. 
K. Gurney to Assam. A furlough was granted to Rev. A. E. Stephen of Goalpara, 


Assam, in 1901. The passage of the family of Rev. Henry Richards from England to 
America was authorized. 


THE MEETING OF JUNE 25, 1900. FIFTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Rev. Horace Jenkins, D. D., of Shaohing, China, was introduced to the committee 
and gave a brief review of his labors for forty years in China. 


The schedule of appropriations for the coming-year was presented and after considera- 


tion adopted, with instructions for a reduction of $20,000 in the total amount. 
THE MEETING OF JULY 2, 1900. TEN MEMBERS PRESENT. 


The committee on the schedule reported recommendations to carry into effect the re- 
duction of $20,000 ordered at the last meeting, and they were adopted. 

Rev. W. F. Beaman of Western China and Rev. W. Wynd of Osaka, Japan, were intro- 
duced to the committee. Mr. Beaman spoke of his impressions as to the state of affairs 
in China. He was of the opinion that the present troubles are local in North China and 
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would not reach Western China. Mr. Wynd spoke of the progress of missionary work in 
Japan and the larger openings since the adoption cf the revised-treaties. 

The passage of Mrs. J. H. Vinton to Burma was authorized. Furloughs were granted 
to Rev. J. H. Scott of Osaka. Japan, in 1901, to Mr. H. J. Openshaw of Western China 
and to Rev. A. E. Seagrave of Rangoon, Burma. 

The schedule of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society was adopted, 
amounting to $77,428.61. 


THE MEETING OF JULY 9, 1900. ELEVEN MEMBERS PRESENT. 


The matter of establishing a High School in Mandalay was referred to the Burman 
Baptist Missionary Conference, with the recommendation of the committee that no 
further High School should be started in the missions in Lower Burma. 

Preliminary plans of codperation with the negro Baptists of the United States were 
adopted. 

On recommendation of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, 
Miss Grace Anne Hughes and Miss Alta Dell Mason were appointed misssionaries of the 
Union, and the schedule of the Woman’s Society was adopted, amounting to $28,962.76. 

On recommendation of the Eastern China Mission Conference the passage to America 
of Mrs. T. D. Holmes was authorized for next spring and that of Mr. Holmes for the 
spring of 1902. 

On recommendation of the Japan Missionary Conference the following committees 
were appointed: On language examinations, Messrs. F. G. Harrington, Jones, Thomson, 
and Misses Whitman and Church. On care of mission property, Messrs. Thomson, 
Jones, Schumaker and Bennett. Board of trust, Messrs. Fisher, Thomson, Jones, Ben- 
nett and Shumaker. Executive committee of the Theological Seminary in Yokohama, 
Messrs. Parshley, Hamblen and Thomson. Advisory Board of Duncan Academy, Tokyo, 
Messrs. Clement, Hamblen, Thomson, Parshley and Hill. 

The return of Rev. S. W. Hamblen to Japan was authorized, and Mr. C. B. Tenny was 
designated to Kobe, Japan. Miss Agnes Whitehead was reappointed a missionary of the 
Union and designated to the Morton Lane Girls’ School, Moulmein. Miss Elizabeth E. 
Scott was designated to the Sgaw Karen School, Bassein, Burma. 


WORLD MISSIONS 


From the paper on “Centennial Statis- 
tics,’ by the Rev. Dr. James S. Den- 
nis, we get the following figures: 

In the total number of societies engaged 
in conducting foreign missions, forty-nine 
of them are in the United States, and the 
income of these home societies from home 
and foreign sources is $5,403,048. These 


exceeds the forty-nine in this country by 
$1,439,083. Her societies send out 139 
physicians and 664 lay missionaries. They 
support 4,744 churches, with a total num- 
ber of communicants of 278,548. The total 
income from 249 societies, which embrace 
practically all those of the Christian world, 
is $17,161,092. The total number of or- 


societies employ 160 physicians, of whom 
116 are women. They have 4,107 churches, 
with 421,597 communicants. The total na- 
tive contributions amount to $628,717. 
England, with forty-two societies, ranks 
next to the United States in the number af 
her foreign missions. The income from 
these forty-two organizations, however, 


ganized churches is 10,993, and the total 
number of communicants 1,289,298. There 
are 14,940 Sunday-schools and 764,684 
pupils. In educational advantages India 
leads with thirty-four institutions having a 
total membership of 22,084. China comes 
next with twelve, and Japan third with 
nine. 
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w NOT SO DISUNITED AFTER ALL w 


In an article contributed to a recent 
number of L’Evangeliste, Mons. Claveau 
(an ex-priest who is now engaged in 
Protestant religious work), says: 

“It was with amazement that, upon be- 
coming actually acquainted with the 
various Protestant churches (whom Rome 
had always taught me to regard as hating 
and cursing one another), I discovered 
them to be really living in simple and cor- 
dial brotherhood, and cheerfully assisting 
each other in religious work. I find that 
there is less hostility between even the 
most widely separated forms of French 


Protestantism than there is between differ- 
ent religious orders—say between Jesuits 
and Dominicans—or between the parochial 
clergy and the monks.” 

If so, the real “Reunion of Christen- 
dom,” which all Christians would pray for, 
and work for, is not a mere unity 
of outward organization, but this 
truer unity of brotherly feeling and 
brotherly codperation, which may co- 
exist along with a frankly accepted 
multiplicity of organizations. Strange that 
those ecclesiastics who insist most on the 
need for outward unity are the very ones 
who reject all brotherly codperation! 


PERSONAL NOTES 


In addition to the names given last 
month we learn that Rev. WiLi1am Asu- 
MORE, JR., will reside at Hamilton, N. Y., 
with his family. Dr. and Mrs. ASHMORE 
will spend the summer there. 


Tue honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity has been conferred on Rev. HORACE 
JENKINS, principal of the school at 
Shoahing, China, by Colgate University, 
and upon Rsv. ALBERT ARNOLD BENNETT, 
professor in the Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Yokohama, Japan, by Brown Uni- 
versity, and by Colby University upon Rev. 
Joun L. DEarING, president of the Yoko- 
hama Seminary. 


Rev. S. A. PERRINE and wife of Assam 


have returned to America and are at Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Rev. W1LL1aAM Wynbp and wife of Osaka, 
Japan, who have been enjoying a furlough 
in Scotland, are now in the United States, 
on their way back to Japan. 


' Dr. P. RAMACHANDRAYYA, who will be 
remembered by many in America, was mar- 
ried May 1, at St. Mary’s Church, Masuli- 
patam, India, to Miss Alethra Satyavathi, 
daughter of Mr. Ch. Veukatachalam. 


A MAN who founded a Bible society for 
the world-wide dissemination of the Scrip- 
tures twelve years before the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was formed, 
and who sought to circulate the Bible in 
France in 1792, the year of the formation of 
the English Baptist Missionary, is surely 
worthy of mention. Such a man was Rev. 
Morgan J. Rhys, a sketch of whose career 
has just been issued by Rev. John T. Grif- 
fith of Lansford, Pa. Price 50 cents. 


FRANCE 
From the Pastor of the First Bapt. Church, Paris 
Extract from a letter to Mrs. Robert Harris 

[ am obliged to say to you also that I 
have separated from the dear church of 
Tramelan, with the full blessing of the 
Lord. The sacrifice has been sorrowful on 
both sides, but we have agreed to it on 
account of the pressing call of the church 
in Rue de Lille, Paris, and the urgent need 
of Brittany. Our dear friend, Rev. Mr. 
Sainton, came personally to lay before the 
church of Tramelan the situation of the 
church in Rue de _ Lille, and _ to 
ask of our Swiss brethren to allow 
me to go. Mr. Sainton felt an imperative 
call to devote himself entirely to mission- 
ary labors in Brittany and resigned the 
pastorate of the church in Rue de Lille. 
He desired to see me as his successor 
in this church, and I finally responded 
favorably to the call of the brethren in 
Paris, and we are now installed with our 
family at 48 Rue de Lille. May God give 
us his blessing in this new field of labor, 
so different from that which we have left. 
The church is animated by a good spirit. 
Some members are very devout and active 
in the work of evangelization in the four 
halls which are dependent on the Rue de 
Lille church. We have, as in Tramelan, 
many admissions by baptism. 

We have good news from Mr. Sainton, 
who is making a religious campaign in 
Brittany with two young helpers. They 
are selling copies of the New Testament 
and distribute great quantities of tracts. 


Some priests have tried to place obstacles’ 


in the way of his labors. It is also an in- 
teresting fact that a priest who had formed 
a company of twenty boys to oppose the 
labors of our brother to give the good 
news of salvation to his people, has hap- 
pily become more sympathetic. Mr. 
Sainton has engaged in this new work at 
his own risk and cost, depending only on 
faith, Ep. REVEL. 
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MAINE. $150.14. 


Old Town, Mr. and Mrs. 
N. H. A. Gammon for 
work at Banza Manteke 

Ash Point, Misses Whit- 
tier and Nash, tow. sup. 
nat. pr., Kee Reh, care 

Piscataquis Asso., per 
John Pullen, treasurer. 
Dexter ch., $6.50; Dover 
and Foxcroft ch., $4.80; 
Milo ch., $4.92; Hart- 
land ch., $2.56; Park- 
man ch., $1.40; 
ch., $5.40 

Harrington Y. P. S. C. E. 

Harrington ch....... 

So. Waterford, 0. M. Shaw 

Acton ch., for India...... 

Rumford Falls ch........ 


8 00 


258 & 


cle 
Nobleboro, Ist) ch. mission 
class, for sup. Pa Hah’s 
Livermore Falls ch....... 
New Sweden, Oscar R. Ol- 
son, for the Loi Kaw 
mission, care Dr. A. 
New Sweden ch., tow. sup. 
nat. prs., care Dr. A. 
OOOO 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $43.19. 
Salisbury Heights ch..... 
Bradford, Rev. W. Cofrin. 
Salem Depot ch.......... 
Manchester, People’s ch.. 382 19 


VERMONT, $36.29. 


Richford Y. P., tow. sup. 
Francis, care Rey. J. 
20 00 

Montgomery Centre ch. 5 25 

Middlebury ch............ 5 79 

Manchester Centre ch.. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $961.01. 


Holyoke, Endeavor Chapel, 
Y. P. 8. C. E., for stu- 
dent in seminary, care 
Rev. D. A. W. Smith, 

Winthrop 

West Somerville ch., W. L. 
Teele’s S. 8S. class for 
sup. of nat. pr., Poole- 
koare David, care Rev. 

Mr. 

Shaw’s Bible class, for 

Loi Kaw mission, care 


Dr. A. Bunker.......... 8000 
Cambridge, Broadway ch., 

Boston, 1st Sw. ch. esedes 
Boston, Clarendon St. ch. 102 Os 
Boston, Eleanor R. _ 


1 00 


Leonard 


RECEIVED IN 


DONATIONS 


MAY, 


Fall River, Temple C. E., 
tow. sup. Goss., student 
at Insein 

West Acton 8S. 8 

West Acton ch...... 

South Hanson ch. ‘ 

Nantucket, Summer St. s. 


for nat. pr. in Burma, 
care Dr. A. Bunker..... 25 00 
Winchester, ist ch........ 16 00 


Lowell, Branch St. ch., of 
wh. $62.44 is from Mr. 
W. F. Hill’s family tow. 
sup. of a nat. worker’ 


in India and Africa.... 147 10 
Lowell, Branch St. 8. S.. 4 48 
Gloucester, ist ch., Miss 

Lenore Ayers 5 00 
W. Springfield, ist ch.... 1 00 
Seer 20 00 
Dedham, 24 ch........... 22 07 
Somerville, Perkins St. ch. 30 80 
Leominster, Ist ch........ 10 00 
Clinton S. 8....... 
Dorchester, Temple ch., a 

45 00 
Framingham, ist S. S.... 10 00 
North Attleboro S. S., tow. 

sup. of Dr. Catharine 

2 70 
North Attleboro C. E. and 

8S. S., tow. sup. of Moung 

Quet and Ma Cha, care 

Rev. C. L. Davenport... 12 50 
Wakefield S. S., for sup. 

Ko Nee, care Rev. C. L 

55 00 
Waltham, ist ch......... 20 00 
Middlefield, Harlow Love- 

- 1000 
Milford, Pine St. ae - 690 
Haverhill, 1st ch. . 2993 

RHODE ISLAND, $158.62. 
Jamestown Y. P. 8. ©. E., 

tow. sup. Modunath Mo- 

min, care Rev. E. G. 

Phillips, Assam ........ 7 50 
Newport, ist S. S........ 617 
Newport, S. M. McMaster. 15 00 
Providence, Fourth ch.... 64 34 
Providence, Cranston St. 

ch. I. H. N., for stu- 

dent, care Rev. W. F. 

210 
Providence, a friend...... 30 00 
Quidnessett ch., concert 

10 65 

CONNECTICUT, $159.30. 
Middletown 8S. S......... 9 25 
Middletown ch., tow. sup. 

Rev. V. Jonah, care Rev. 

Cc. R. Marsh, Markapur, 

00 
Putmam, Gh. 2 63 
Bridgeport, ist a 

friend, tow. sup. of a 

nat. pr. among Kachins 

at Bhamo, Burma..... 10 00 
Tariffville ch............. 800 
E. Lyme ch....... 
Stamford, ist ch......... 2 22 
Hartford, South ch....... 23 00 


Hartford, South ch., E. B. 


1900 


Squires, Esq., tow. sup. 
Moung Lay, care Dr. A. 
ccc 
Hartford, Olivet ch....... 


NEW YORK, $1,118.57. 


Albany, tat B..ccceces 
East Marion ch., addl.... 


Schuyler Lake, Exeter Y. 
New York, DeWitt ©. 


New York, ‘Alexander Ave. 
S. S., tow. sup. Ko 
Shwey Min, care Rev. ©. 

Farmer, ist Y. P. S. C. E. 

Farmer, ist 

Gouverneur ch............ 

Gloversville, ist ch....... 

Poughkeepsie, ist S. S., 
tow. sup. Ko Shwe Nhim, 
Ko Hman and others.. 

ae 8. S., for Rev. 

M. Baker, In- 
tie 

Wayne Village ‘ch. 

Rochester, Judson Miss’y 
Soc. of Theo. Sem., 
sup. of Rev. W. L. Fer- 

Batavia S. S., for sup. 
Chinese nat. missionary, 
care Rev. W. M. Upcraft 

Troy, Fifth Ave. ch...... 

Hartford, Mrs. 8S. Glazier. 

ist Summit 

Lima C. E., for 

Cortland, ist C. E., for 
sup. Saya Timothy...... 

A friend of missions, of 
wh. $50 is for Mrs. 
Clark, Assam, to be used 
at discretion ........... 

Knowlesville, 1st ch...... 

Buffalo, Cedar St. Farther 

Oneonta, 1st ch.......... 

Hancock, Mrs. J. E. Smith, 
for boy in Tokyo Acad- 
emy, care Prof. E. W. 
Clement ........ 

Monroe Asso., per A. H. 
Cole, treas. Rochester, 
ist ch., $55; Parma, ist 
ch., $45; Parma, Univer- 
sity Ave. ch., 

Hermon, Russell ch. 

Watertown ch............ 

Buffalo, Glenwood Ave. 


Cortland, “ist ch.. 
Sidney Centre ch.. 
Sidney Centre 8. 
Gilbertsville ch.. 
Le Roy ch 
Kingston, 1st S. 
Portage, Hunt ch........ 
Mt. Morris ch..... 
Brooklyn, Green Ave. 
P., for sup. of N. Cherid- 
riah, Nalgonda 
Brooklyn, ist German Y. 
Brooklyn, Central E. D. "ch 
Brooklyn, H. Trunpp, for 
work, care Rev. N. 
ThOMSSEN 


sessansss sss 


8 


15 27 5 
10 00 5 00 
10 12 00 
ast Sumne { 
L. M. Cir 100 00 
ee 
35 60 
2. 
24 00 
15 00 
2 00 
10 
30 00 
- 
4 Fall River, 2d ch., J. M. 
50 00 25 00 
| 


Flushing, 1st ch.......... 
Herkimer 
Mohawk 
Webster 
Rochester, Lyall Ave. ch. 
Boonville Y. P., for nat. 

pr., care Rev. A. V. B. 


Oneida ch., for work in In- 
Utica, Immanuel ch...... 
Syracuse, 
Amsterdam ch.. 

Galway ch.. 
New York, Beth Eden s. 
New York, Epiphany ch.. 
New York, ist S. S., for 
nat. pr., Shway Chee, 
eare Rev. L. W. Cronk- 
Port Chester ch........-.. 500 
Yonkers, Nepperhan Ave. 
15 00 


NEW JERSEY, $346.80. 


Plainfield, Ist ch. Temple 

Builders, for work in 

chapel at Tetter, care 

Rev. J. Heinrichs....... 100 00 
Long Branch City 8. 8S... 2 00 
Asbury Park, L. M. Tay- 

lor, for work of Dr. A. 

Bunker at Loi Kaw.... 5 00 
Newark, German ch. of 

the Evangelical United 

Brethren, ‘‘A promise to 

God,’’ for the work 

among the — tribes of 

00000 10 00 
Haddonfield ch., 

mission, acct. nat. pr., 

care Rev. I. S. Hankins. 40 00 
Wynn Meml. ch., Camden 

Spring Side Mission, ist 
ch., Burlington, for work 

of Rev. L. W. Cronkhite 10 00 


BSRESSR R 


Peet Murray 40 35 
Stockton ch......... sence 
30 78 
Middletown ch........... 30 10 


Jersey City, Rev. Benja- 
min Otto, for Rev. J. 
59 00 
Correction: The amount ($20) 
reported in March as coming from 
the church in New Monmouth, 
should have been credited to W. 
V. Wilson. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $1,569.67. 


Frank, Industry ch....... 
Pittsburg, Fourth Ave. 

eh., for Dr. hos- 

pital 
Summit Hill. "Rev. Wm. 

New Tabernacle 8. S. No. 

6, acct. nat. pr., care 

Rev. L. W. Cronkhite... 
Chestnut Hill ch., addl... 9 
Philadelphia, Fourth ch.. 144 62 
Philadelphia, Richmond ch 4 65 
Upland ch., quart. coll.. 62 64 
Powelton Ave. ch 
Gethsemane ch. King’s 

Daughters, acct. nat. 

pr., care Rev. L. W. 

New Tabernacle “ch. addl. 122 66 
Eleventh ch. ©. E., for a 

certain boy, care Rev. 

W. M. Uperaft......... 6 00 


Donations 


Emmanuel Mission, Phila- 
delphia, acct. Sou Fay, 
care Rev. L. W. Cronk- 

Lehigh Ave. ch., Philadel- 
phia, quar. 

Memorial ©. E., Philadel- 
phia, tow. sup. nat. pr., 
care Rev. A. E. Sea- 

Friend, per B., ‘‘for gospel 
work among famine suf- 


ferers in India’’........ 1 


Mantua S., tow. sup. 
nat. pr., care Rev. J. R. 
Goddard ........ 

Mantua S. S., tow. 
nat. pr., care Rev. L. 
Cronkhite 

Berwyn S. 8., for personal 
miss’y work of Rev. P. 
H. Moore, Assam....... 

Bethlehem ch., Philadel- 
phia, for hospital asst. 
and nat. pr., care Rev. 
M. B. Kirkpatrick, M.D. 

Broad St. C. E., for Amer- 
ican missionaries in fam- 
ine district, India...... 

First ch., Phila., addl.... 

Olivet ch., Philadelphia. . 

Church of the Evangel, 

Third ch., Germantown, B. 
Y. P. U., tow. sup. nat. 
pr., care Rev. P. Fred- 


Clarks ch. 

Zion ch., per Jonathan 

— ch., Norristown, Cc. 


Brookville ch., for Dr. 
Lynch’s hos- 
Reynoldsville ch. 
Meadville W. F. M. C.. 
First ch., Franklin, addl. 
for Dr. Lynch’s hospital 


at Mukimvika.......... 
Cambridge ch....... 
Winfield C. E.... 

Olivet ch., Pottsville. 
McKeesport, Fifth Ave. ch 
Homestead ch., addl..... 

Pittsburg, Shady Ave. ch.. 

Braddock 
Wilkinsburg ch........... 


Wilkinsburg ch., tow. sal- 
ary Rev. W. A. — 
Tunkhannock ch....... 
Welsh ch., Shenandoah. 
Ridley Park 
Crum Lynne ch.......... 


WEST VIRGINIA, $106.87. 


Wadestown Y. P. 8S. C. E., 
for nat. pr., care Rev. I. 

Gladesville, Ebenezer ch. 

Two Run Mission League. 

Long Beach B. Y. P. U.. 

Parkersburg 8S. 8S. conven- 

Parkersburg, South ch.. 
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Williamstown B. Y. P. U., 
tow. education of Moung 

Gentian 


OHIO, $259.28. 
Bowling Green, ist ch.... 
Jamestown 
Dayton, Webster St. Mis- 
sion, for nat. pr., care 
Cleveland, First 
Cleveland, Calvary ch.. 
Cleveland, Calvary 8. 
Cleveland, Calvary L. M. 
Calvary ‘Ir. 
East End S. 8S. 
Cleveland, Superior St. ch. 
Cleveland, 8..... 
No. Royaltor ch.......... 


Wellington ch..... 
Milford Centre ch........ 


INDIANA, $187.38. 


Hammond, Immanuel ch.. 
Le Porte, Sw. ch......... 
Indianapolis, New Am. Oil 

and Mining Co.......... 
Sugar Creek ch........... 
Monon ch., bal........... 
Bethel ch. 


ILLINOIS, $509.69. 


Belvidere, Mary A. Wheeler 
Newark ch., Mrs. H. T. 
Rock Island, Mrs. Pauline 
E. Sinnet, for Rev. J. E. 
Antonia, care Rev. E. 


Morgan Park, theo. stu- 

dents, Sw. Dept........ 
Hinckley ch..... 
Wisetown 
Barrington ch...........- 
Chicago, 1st ch.......... 
Chicago, ist S. S......... 
Chicago, Mem’! ch........ 


Chicago, Pilgrim Temple 
Englewood Y. P., for nat. 
pr., care Rev. J. 
Adams, China ......... 
Miss Car- 


Park 
Wheaton 
Tennessee Bend ch....... 
Wabash ch...... 
Streator Y. P. for "worker, 
care Rey. E. T. Welles.. 
Island Grove 
Mt. Olive Ch... 
New Hebron, Jane Jen- 
Kevranee 
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3 
11 94 
30 00 
00 
50 00 
40 00 
10 00 
120 00 
25 00 
29 57 
Mt. Pleasant 8S. S........ 
Drumore B. Y. P. U...... 
5 00 
5 00 
12 50 
20 48 
11 00 
6 75 
2 50 
5 00 
22 50 
21 43 
25 00 
83 20 
1800 
1 
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Belvidere, South ch....... 
Cambridge CR. 
Roseville 8. for Ut- 

loori Ramiah, 
Union Grove ch.......... 


ist Sw. Y. P., of 
$36 is for Probbus 
Sabatt care Rev. O. L. 
Swanson, Assam........ 
First Sw., Mrs. Jno. Berg, 
for sup. Philip, care Rev. 
Second Sw. Y. P....... 


IOWA, $526.13. 


Keota ch. 
Council Bluffs, 1st ch..... 
Competine ch...... 
Waterloo, ist ch., Miss 
Mary Hayden......... 
Indianola ch........... 
Davenport ch............. 
Swea City ch............ 
Des Moines, Sw. ch....... 
Sioux City, Sw. ch........ 
Wester 
Forest City, Sw. ch....... 
Ch. 
Emerson 
Emerson S8...... 
Marshalltown 8. ‘s. 
Marshalltown, J. Johnson. 
Chu 
Keokuk, a friend, for Af- 
rica 
Riceville ch., for Bible 
woman, care Rev. J. 8. 
Adams, China. 
Spencer, “Friend” 
Spencer B. Y. P. 
Anamosa ch........... 
Macksburg ch............ 
Cuppy’s Grove ch......... 
Pine Creek ch............ 
Harlan, Hannah Anderson 
Mo. Valley Ladies’ Society 


MICHIGAN, $151.98. 


Detroit ch. and S. S., Eas- 
Detroit, Miss Pattison, ‘for 
Rev. Henry Richards’s 
literature fund......... 
So. Haven, ist ch........ 
Kalamazoo, ist B. Y. P. 
U., for sup. Ko Kan Be, 
nat. pr., care Rev. C. L. 
Davenport, Burma...... 
Grand Rapids, Fountain 
St. ch., a member...... 
Manistique, F. Anderson. . 
Muskegon, I. Hedbury.... 
East Port, Bay View Mis- 
Mason ch., tow. sup. Kala- 


25 00 
16 00 
12 50 
2 45 
11 15 
50 00 
3 00 
15 00 
12 

1 
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Donations 
Lawrence ch............. 8 80 
90 
Manistique ch..... 4 00 
MINNESOTA, $531.65. 

Milton S. 8S. birthday con. 18 00 
7 35 
Dover, E. S. Dugan...... 5 00 
Crookston ch............. 19 00 
Minneapolis, Olivet ch. 2 00 
Minneapolis, 4th 8S. 8.. 50 
Minneapolis, Bethany 8S. s. 5 73 
Tyler, L. Jacobson ee 2 00 
St. Peter, O. Swaldson... 1 00 
Clarks Grove, J. Allison.. 20 00 
Clarks Grove, H. P. Chris- 

5 00 
Clarks Grove, J. Jensen. . 2 00 
sews 1 42 
Grove City, Ellen Olsen. . 1 00 
18 80 
Rosebud ch........ eke 1 00 
Big Stone ch....... — 4 35 
Lake Benton, D. Hammar 5 00 
Cambridge ens 5 00 
Stanchfield ch.... 50 00 
13 00 
Milaca Society. . 10 00 
Worthington, A. Hector. . 5 00 
Winnebago, I. Johnson... 10 00 
Willmar cbh., for Thomas 

and Rungiah, care Rev. 

W. A. Stanton, Kurnool, 


Isanti, N. ch., for Rev. E. 
Lund, Philippine Islands 13 00 
Scandia, Sw. ch. 
Cambridge ch............ 
Springvale ch............ 
28 
25 
26 
15 

10 

58 


9 75 


SSSSasa 


WISCONSIN, $147.79. 
Balsam Lake ch..... 
Atlas, ©. 
Atlas, J. Nelson.......... 
Atlas, ‘‘Forward’’........ 
Prentice ch..... 
Saxeville Y. P..... eerece 
Stevens Point ch......... 


Evansville ch.. 
Racine ch......... 


MISSOURI, $188.55. 
Board of Home and For- 
eign Missions........... 188 55 
KANSAS, $83.45. 
Topeka, Ist Y. P. S. C. E., 


mores 


tow. sup Dzing-Is-San, 

care Rev. J. T. Proctor. 25 00 
Hutchinson ch........... 6 50 
Canton ch......... 
Grenola ch.......... 
Burlingame ch........ Bae 
Ottawa, Rev. H. G. Fra- 


Kansas City Y. P. 8., tow. 
sup. nat. pr., Dwarum 
Henry, care Rev. W. A. 
Stanton 


NEBRASKA, 


Valley, 
Burwell ch..... 
East Lincoln ch.......... 
Weeping Water ch....... 
Mead, 
Hamilton, Sw. ch......... 
Boyd Co. Sw., Gus L. 


COLORADO, $17.50. 


2 00 
Hooper Juniors........... 3 00 
sh 12 50 


CALIFORNIA, $258.56. 


Los Angeles, Mrs. Chas. 
Button, of wh. $25 is in 
memory of Rev. Chas. 

Hynes, 0. E. Matson, for 
work at Kifwa......... 

Oakland, Tenth Ave. ch., 
Mr. and Mrs. B. B. 
Jacques, tow. sup. nat. 
pr., Ko Kye, care Rev. 
J. E. Cummings, Hen- 

Cc. A., for sup. of nat. 
pr., Huang Shien Shang, 
care Rev. W. M. Up- 

California College Y. W. 
C. A., for sup. of nat. 
pr., Huang Shien Shang, 
care Rev. W. M. Up- 


$170.65. 


Saban 
SF 


25 00 
25 00 


43 


Downey ch..... 
Los Angeles, Memorial “ch., 
10 
Pomona Juniors, tow. sup. 
Hasmunn, care 
Rev. J. L. Dearing, 
San Diego, ist 
Maxwell ch. ae 
Orland ch. 


Sanger ch...... 
Sanger, Rev. Jas. 
Tulare 


Damont 
Riverside, J. T. Lawler... 1 
Lompsoc ch. 


OREGON, $44.45. 


Pendleton ch.........++- 
Forest Grove ch.......--- 


Salem Y. P. tei 
Salem S...... 


NORTH DAKOTA, $15. 
Oakes, S. C. Millard, for 


B 
° 


Kulm, P. Tjernlund...... 10 00 
SOUTH DAKOTA, $83.25. 
Sioux Fails, "E. ‘Tornberg. 8 00 
Turkey Valley ch..... 
Big Springs ch...... 8850 
Madison ch......... CC 
Gh... . 18 50 


50 
| 
craft 150 q 
2) 
5 00 Union cl 
1 00 
5 00 
11 10 
275 
1 62 
214 
5 00 
Plainwell ch ... 1000 
Chesaning ch............. 1650 
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WASHINGTON, $25.50. MISCELLANEOUS, $476. Donations received to June 1, 
Maple Grove 0 00 Society of Ger. OF 
Tacoma Sw. ch..... 1 
0. merica, 10) ere 45 54 
Moscow, 8. P. Jensen, for Hubenthal New York.............. 2,659 85. 
2. Hamburg, New Jersey............ 1,077 16. 
. Grosch..... 476 00 
China Total $8,406 47 West Virginia.......... 125 99 
Indiana ... 405 93. 
work of Rev. C. E. Bur- 
MONTANA, . ‘$79. Southbridge, 198 88 
Great Falls, Sw. ch., for Mass., estate Kansas ............+-+. 110 50 
Aa are w Konegupogu, 27 00 214 99 
care Rev. W. R. Manley OlOTAdO 100 
Great Falls, Z. T. Carlson 8 00 income Henry California ........ seeee 880 20 
Great Falls, Sw. ch....... 68 50 Jackson be- Oregon ......--eeeeeeees 60 80 
LOUISIANA, $2.70. North Dakota........... 20 00 
Stamford, Ct., South Dakota........... 87 25 
New Orleans, anne stu- Nancy Smith. 16 66 Washington .... 78 85 
INDIAN TERRITORY, $6.50. N. Y., Thomas WYOMING .....cccccccce 25 00 
5 00 Wallenbeck .. 650 00 1,212 41 Montana .............. 126 51 
50 Donations and legacies Oklah 11 
from April 1, 1900, to 3 00 
Anderson, des. to Garo Donations and legacies Miscollancous 476 © 
TEE nicescssscncesscce 2 00 from April 1, 1900, to 
Hess, Rev. R. J. Morgan. 1 00 June 1, 1900.........$18,781 49 a occccee $16,427 86 
RECEIVED IN JUNE, 1900 
MAINE, $43.47. Y. P. U., tow. sup. Ind- E., for su f 
Lewiston, Bates St. ch.. 18 80 lah Kotiah .......0.. 15 00 Maru, Japan setitonrcieg 20 00 
Biddeford ch.......... § 45 Newton, ist ch. Bible Holden ch.............. 9 00 
Lebanon and North Ber- school, tow. sup. of stu- Holden 8. S....... 5 60 
2 06 dent in theo. work of Holden, Mrs. L. S. Met- 
Saco ch., quarterly collec- Rev. D. A. W. Smith.. 50 00 COTE wccccccccccccccecs 1 00 
oo weeeee 1000 New Bedford, North ch., Russell, Mrs, J. H. Big- 
Shane 8 16 friend 1 00 ger, for educational 
Bath, W. A. Atchly..... 100 New Bedford, Sw. La- work 
Gardiner, 1st ch . 8 00 dies’ Sewing Soc 5 00 Laurin eer Porn 
, Hyannis ch...........-. 400 Russell, Rev. J. H. Big- 
aven ch...... East 
Ricker Mills, Mrs. A. B. Dorchester, Immanuel ch. 22 80 Waltham, ist B. Y. P. U. 5 00 
5 00 Blaney Reading, 1st ch......... 17 76 
Ricker 80, Framingham, "Park RHODE ISLAND, $167.59 
le school....... 6 30 Newport, C 
250 09 1st ch....... 186 86 Central 3 
tow. sup. of a bed in soe & B., tow. 
P 18 00 A Providence, a friend..... 3 60 
MASSACHUSETTS, $1,011.60 Sheldonville, a friend... 1 00 Providence, a friend..... 10 00 
Boston, 1st S. S.. tow. Providence, Sw. ch...... 12 85 
atate 8. 8., for nat. work of Mrs. M. B. - E. Providence, 24 ch.... 15 86 
Kiu, ee 25 00 Warren Y. P. 8. C. E., 
mB ev. J. 8S. Adams. 25 00 = Clarendon’ St. tow. sup. nat. pr., 
» Pine St. ch.... 6 50 8S. C. E., tow. salary Thrah Shukur, care Rev. 
140 39 Rev. Thos. Hill.... 125 00 C. H. Heptonstall..... 5 00 
orcester, eee St. Y. Manchester, ist B. Y. P. No. Kingston, ist ch. 
m 8. C. 5 68 U., tow. sup. of Bige quar. 270 
Dewey st, Taw, care Rev. A. Bun- Oak Lawn of wh. 
Springfield, State St. B. Medford, ist Y. P. 8. O. E. Greenwich, 1st ch.... 6 49 


4 
: 
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CONNECTICUT, $74.62. 


Packerville 
Groton, 1st 
Danielson Y. P. 8S. C. E 
Montowese ch........... 
Litchfield, Bible day off. 
coe 
Bridgeport, E. Washing- 

ton Ave. Y. P. S., for 

work of Rey. A. Bunker 
Norwich, ist ch......... 


8S s8sssss 


on 


NEW YORK, $1,321.79. 


Rushford, 1st ch........ 
Angelica S. S........... 
Rochester, a friend...... 
Albany, Tabernacle ch.. 
Richfield, 1st ch........ 
Troy, Baraca Bible class 
of the 5th Ave. S. S., 

tow. sup. of bed in Dr. 

Huntley’s hospital..... 


Tioga Centre ch........ 
Hanover Centre ch...... 


Albion, Gurdon W. Fitch 
to const. himself an H. 

Hamilton, Immanuel Jr. 
Cc. E., for children in 
China, care Rev. J. R. 

Bellevile, ist L. F. M. 8. 

Helleville, Ist L. F. M. 
S., Mrs. Fred Williams, 
tow. sup. of girl in 
school in India. 

Cuba Y. P. 8. C. E., ‘tow. 
sup. pat. worker, care 

Jamestown, Elsie E. 
Leet, a special gift to 
Miss Carrie E. Putnam, 
Maubin, Burma........ 

Philadelphia ch......... 

New York, Washington 
Heights ch., for work 
of Dr. A. Bunker...... 

Geneseo, Ist Y. P. S. C. 
E., tow. work of a 
E. G. Phillips... 

Otsego 


Buffalo, Emmanuel ch., 
tow. sup. of E. T., 
Welles, Africa.......... 
Buffalo, a friend........ 


Black River Asso., per H. 
J. Brimmer, La Farge- 
- ch., $3; Redmond 

, $5; Henderson 

Baldwinsville Y. P. Cc. 
E., tow. sup. of student 
in Theo. 
Rev. W. F. Thomas... 


Victory ch..... 
on 
Groton ch., tow. salary of 

Sah Po, " Toungoo 
Wellsbridge Y. P........ 
La Grange 8S. S......... 
Brooklyn, Central Y. P., 

for work in India...... 


Brooklyn, Emmanuel ch., 
for nat. pr., Ikoko, 
care Rev. Jos. Clark... 

Richmond Hill ch....... 


88 
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Donations 


Madison, a friend 
Fort Plain ch 
Salisbury ch...... 
Oneida Y. P., for work of 
Rev. G. H. Brock..... 
Manchester ch.......... 
Manchester S. 8........ 
Fifth 


New York, 1st Sw. ch. 
York, Williamsbridge 
ae York, Redeemer ch. 
New York, Mariners’ 
New York, Epiphany ch.. 
New York, Alexander 
Bath 8S. S 


Second Milo ch........... 
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NEW JERSEY, $210.30. 


East Orange B. Y. P. U., 
for Dr. A. Bunker’s wk. 


Clinton ch. 
Matawan, ist TTT 
Atlantic City Y. P. S. C. 
E., tow. sup. nat. pr., 
care Rey. I. S. Hankins. 
Berlin Y. P. 8S. C. E., for 
wk. of W. M. Upcraft.. 
Trinity ch, Camden...... 
First ch., Collingwood.... 
HWasbrouch Heights ch... 
— City, Summit Ave. 
Peat City, Summit Ave. 
ch., for 
New Monmouth ch. shee 


16 10 
8 81 


PENNSYLVANIA, $1,484.38. 


Avalon, Mr. and Mrs. T 
B. Lee, for sup. of nat. 
pr., care Rev, C. H. Har- 
WEP, 

Williamsport, ist Ger. ch. 

Brownsville ch.......... 

Gak Gane B. 

Second ch., Germantown, 
S. S., tow. sal. of nat. 
pr., care Rev. L. W. 
Cronkhite..... 

A Steward, tow. sal. of 
W. H. Lestie, M. D., 
ses 

First Phila. 8. S., bal.. 

Mrs. 8. A. Trevor, of wh. 
$600 is tow. sal. of Mrs. 
M. B. Ingalls, and $500 
is in memory of Dr. M. 


1 


Doylestown ch........... 
Fast Side ch., G’t’n..... 
rreenridge 8S. S.......... 
Parker Ford 8. S.......... 


Kennett Sq. ch........... 
New Bethlehem ch., for 
Dr. F, P. Lynch's Muk- 
inivika hospital........ 


Shamokin City ch......... 
Picture Rocks S. S....... 
Pleasant Grove ch........ 
Sharpsburg ch., for Gau- 

hati Bldg., care Miss H. 


Emmanuel All’y §8. S..... 
Second ch., Monongahela. . 
Derry Station ch........ ° 
Gb., PE. oo 


Elizabeth ch., tow. sal. 
Rev. W. A. Stanton, In- 

Nelson Wendell.......... 

Stony Desk CR... 

Hyde Park, Welsh ch. 

Lindsey, Welsh 

Kdwardsville, Welsh ch.. 

Plymouth, Welsh ch...... 

Frostberg, Welsh ch...... 

a Wilkes Barre, Welsh 

Wilkes’ Barre, Welsh ch. 

Providence, Welsh ch..... 

Pittston, Welsh ch....... 

Crozer Theo. Sem., stu- 
Gents, AFA]... 


DELAWARE, $6.81. 
Delaware Ave. ch., Wil’n. 


= 


pow 


Seger 


6 81 


WEST VIRGINIA, $55.83. 


Huntington, Fifth Ave. ch 
Two Run, B. M. League. . 
Amwell Ch. 
Carkin, J. Q. Barker.... 


OHIO, $925.69. 


Fosters, Haseltine Heirs. . 
Toledo, Mrs. H. J. Hayes. 
Dayton, Linden Ave. ch., 
W. S., of wh. $17.61 is 
for Miss Scott’s work in 
Dayton, ist ch., E. Can- 
by, on deficit........... 
Prospect 
Conmeaut 
Painesville, Ist ch........ 
Dayton, Central ch....... 
Dayton, Memorial ch.... 
Norwalk, Ist ch., of wh. 
$5 is tow. travelling ex- 
penses of Rev. H. Rich- 
ards 


Galion ch.......... 
cc 
Delhi, G. Bascom and 

Owl Creek, Rev. 

Owl Creek, B. Y. P. U... 
Toledo, Ashland Ave. ch.. 
Washington, Tp. ch....... 
Zanesvilie, Fair Oaks ch. 
Wellston, lst ch......... 


INDIANA, $151.08. 


Terre Haute, ist Jun. 

Union, for wk. in China. 
Alexandria, ist ch........ 
Alexandria, ist 8S. S..... 
Goshen, ist B. Y. P. U... 
Seymour, Mrs. M. C. Car- 

penter ..... 
Evansv class of little 

girls in S 
Rochester ch. 


86 15 
3 62 
6 06 
10 00 


5 00 
1 00 


S 8288 


1m 
00 
71. 
9 00 
3 00 
55 58 
he 
No. Hebron ch........... 
Himrods 
| at Eel Raw............ 
ae Plainfield Y. P. S. E..... 12 50 
= 12 00 
38 20 45 46 
7 50 
ES 15 00 6 70 30 86 
8 00 50 
500 00 
A 
eee 21 25 22 18 
aes ae 15 00 10 00 
8 33 | 27 57 
ee 25 00 
18 78 
125 00 774 Avor 
8 00 10 05 
45 
4 5 45 
PA 
5 00 
=. 10 00 12 50 1 00 
64 73 
5 50. 
ae 10 36 74 31 
11 00 
— 
51 77 12 70 


_Auburn ch..... 6 32 
Garrett Ch... 76 00 
Liberty Centre ch........ 13 20 
‘Connersville ch.......... 5 46 
ILLINOIS, 9403.45. 
Manito, from the children. 4 58 
Chicago, Mrs. D. T. Mor- 

rill, for work, care Dr. 

Ashmore, China......... 200 00 
Elgin, Immanuel ch...... 9 40 
Urbana, Prof. Cc. G. Hop- 

5 00 
Pleasant Hill, Dorcas So.. 2 03 
Chicago, Calvary ch...... 17 00 
Chicago, 1st ch., C. A. 

Pieukousky, tow. sup. 

nat pr.. care Rev. J. 

25 00 
3 05 
Morgan, Park ch......... 3 00 
Woodstock S. S., tow. 

sup. Baliah, care Rev. J. 

8 48 
2 50 
2 81 
Rockford, State St. ch.... 8 03 
Providence ch............ 2 00 
Chicago, ist Sw., W. Soc, 

tow. sup. nat. pr., care 

Rev. J. E. Clough..... 50 00 
Chicago, 1st Sw. ch., Miss 

C. Hallgren, tow. sup. 

Baca, care Rev. O. L. 

Swanson, Assam....... - 1000 


Chicago, Mrs. John Berg, 
tow. sup. Philip, care 


Rey. O. L. Swanson.... 3 00 
IOWA, $275.54. 
Springville, a friend for 

wk. in India, care Rev. : 

Fort Dodge ch........... 5 00 
Manchester S.S......... 15 60 
Village Creek ch. and 

35 00 
Kiron soc., for nat. pr. 

Kiron ch., for Antonia, 

Spain, care Rey. E, Lund 1 00 
Kiron, Mrs. A. Larson... 5 00 
Iowa, Sw. conference..... 17 84 
Forest City, Sw. ch., for 

Antonia, care Rev. F. 

15 00 
60.00 3 50 
44 00 
1 08 
11 10 
Des Moines, 1st ch....... 7 00 
7 20 
Unionville B. Y. P. U., 

for Ahbodi, care Rev. A. 

5 00 
Ashfield, C. A. Nelson... . 2 00 
Alta, A. Hanson.......... 1 00 
20 00 

MICHIGAN, $388.06. 
Pontiac B. Y. P. U., for 

nat. pr., care Dr. A. 

25 00 
175 01 
Grand Rapids, Calvary ch. 15 36 
Macomb, 8. M. Roberts... 2 00 
Traverse City ch......... 15 00 
5 25 
3 00 


Donations 


Bronson B. Y. P. 1 00 
2 78 
4 31 
Jackson, Ganson St. ch... 213 
2 13 
Emerson, 1st ch......... 1 50 
Saginaw, 1st ch, . S.... 55 91 
Hartford B. Y. P. U., Jr. 7d 
sie 7 20 
Manistique, Sw. ch. 

MINNESOTA, $273.21. 
St. Paul, Nor. Ch....ccce 7 63 
Lake Lillian 
Lake Lillian soc........ 10 00 
Clark’s Grove, Christin 

- 2000 
Lake Elizabeth ch....... 16 75 
Fairhaven, H. Nyberg.... 1 00 
10 00 
Duluth, Ist Sw. Soc. Y. L. 80 00 
St. Paul, lst Sw. Soc., for 

Willmar, Ehdohl. . 10 00 
Cambridge, for Rev. O. 

25 00 
Willmar, for J. Nazzagga. 

care Rev. W. C. Owen, 

7 00 
Willmar, 8S. 8., for Gur- 

napooda, care Rev. W. 

A. Stanton, Kurnool.... 10 00 
12 70 
Minneapolis, Mrs. Mary S. 

Hunt, for Koria Pixley, 

care Rev. J. E. Clough.. 25 00 
Minneapolis, Chicago Ave. 

3 82 
Money Creek, J. Holland. 2 00 
Milton ch.. 5 00 
Wassioga ch.. 2 75 
Etna, A. L. Sheldon...... 5 00 

WISCONSIN, $118.65. 
Grantsburg, Sw. Wom. 

10 00 
Beloit ch........ 41 45 
30 75 
Sheboygan Falls ch....... 5 00 
9 20 
15 25 
Whitewater ch........... 4 75 
Whitewater S. S......... 2 2 

MISSOURI, $127.50. 
Kansas City ch., for Rev. 

Kansas City Y. P. S., 

tow. nat. pr., care Rev. 

St. Louis, A. D. Brown... 100 00 

KANSAS, 
Marion, Mennonite ch., 

2 85 
5 50 
5 
48 
Osage Valley ch......... 12 06 
Mound City ch........... 3 00 
Ninnescaly ch............ 20 50 


Augusta 8. 
NEBRASKA, $719. 49. 
Omaha, heirs of the late 
Cecelia Ring, for wk. in 
Grand Island, ist ch., 
Farther Lights Soc., for 
nat. pr., care Rev. A. E. 
Grand Island, G. W. 
Carr, special for Rev. A. 


Cairo ch., for Rev. A. E. 
Carson 
Kearney, Ladies of “Ast 
ch., tow. sup. of Mah 
Leh, care Rev. A. E. 


s 


Prairie Creek ch......... 
Silver Creek ch.......... 
Omaha, Sw., Y. P. §S., 
tow. sup. nat. pr., 
‘“*Mark,”’ care Rev. O. 
COLORADO, $36.34. 

1 
5 
Leadville Y. P. 3 
Cripple Creek ch......... 20 
3 

3 


CALIFORNIA, $206.58. 
Oakland, birthday offer- 


, U. P. Haskell..... 1000 
Hynes, A. E. Matson..... 5 00 
Pasadena ch., Hon. J. H. 

Oakland, ist C. E........ 12 50 
So. Pasadena ch....... ace 4 50 
1 95 
Redlands, Central ch..... 1 00 
Corona, Rev. E. T. San- 

Oceanside ch............ 75 00 
Sante Clara Ch. 28 85 
Linne, Sw. ch., for N aga. 

Training School, Assam. 12 50 
Dutch Flat, Mrs. R. P. 

2 00 

Total...» 

Correction: 

Less amounts over cred- 

ited in March: Salinas 

P. & & 

$1.13; Dixon S. S. 35c... 8 49 

OREGON, $40.95. 
Harrisburg... 4 00 
10 00 
Collection of Middle Asso. 9 50 
Collection at conference, 

Astoria, C. O. Halberg.... 1 00 
Dallas 7 % 
Portland, Immanuel §. S.. 2 50 

NORTH DAKOTA, $3.25. 
Jamestown ch.......... aa 2,00 

SOUTH DAKOTA, $16.50. 
Centerville, Rev. J. Ed- 


5.00 


519 
5 30 
2 00 
2 00 
00 00 
6 25 
5 00 
4 95 
25 
Bluff Centre ch., for Rev. 
50 
50 
50 
14 


520 


Orleans, E. N. Olsen...... 
Willow Lakes ch......... 


WASHINGTON, $44.42. 
Seattle, Nor. ch...... “one 
Issaqua, W. W. Sylvester. 
Seattle, Market St. ch.... 


ss 


Spangle Ch. 
Spokane, Ass’n’! collection 
UTAH, $3.00. 

Salt Lake City, C. E..... 
Mercur, Rev. J. O. Bur- 
roughs, for Ahe, care 
Rev. J. W. Carlin...... 
MONTANA, $9.00. 
Anaconda, Sw. 8S. S....... 
Great Falls, J. T. Carlson 
GEORGIA, $6.00 . 

Black, Eva Bradley....... 


ALABAMA, $10.00. 
Rosedale, Max J. Shim- 
OKLAHOMA, $7.50. 
Freedom ch., for Rev. J. 
3 50 
Turkey Oreek ch.......... 400 
CANADA, $100.00. 


Ontario, Windsor, Delia 
Curtis, tow. the debt... 100 00 


~ 


=Ssssaeg 


s ss 8 


~ 


Donations 


MISCELLANEOUS, $82.50. 
From friends per 


8,756 08 
LEGACIES 


| Cavendish, Vt., 


Mrs. Relief T. 

Stearns ....... 666 67 
Albion, N. ¥X., 

Mary E. Stew- 

2,300 76 
Nebraska City, 

Neb., Hattie 

Mead ......... 100 00 
Santa Ana, Cal., 

Dexter 

Smith, D.D.. 512 62 3,580 05 


$12,336 13 
Donations and legacies 
from April 1, 1900, to 
Donations and legacies 
from April 1, 1900, to 
June 1, 1900........ .. -31,067 52 
Donations received to July 1, 
1 . 


New Hampshire....... 93 69 
Vermont ........ 313 54 
Massachusetts ......... 2,672 48 
Rhode Island.......... . 535 57 
Connecticut ........... 1,892 33 
New Terk... --. 8,981 64 


Pennsylvania ........ -. 8,585 
6 
District of Columbia.... 6 
West Virginia.......... 181 

557 


2 
986 
4338 
326 
23: 


46 

52 

81 

25 

82 

40 

01 

»323 52 
1,289 08 
872 60 

13 

20 
05 
98 

48 

84 

48 


Washington .. 

Idaho 

0000900066 25 00 
135 51 
Ee 82 72 
2 70 
Georgia ........ 6 00 
Indian Territory....... . 11 50 
sess ° 10 50 


nse 


0000000 4 80 
Miscellaneous ....... 558 50 
$25,183 44 


OUTINGS 


The bicycle is anime 


portant adjunct to 
summer travel. Take ff 
your wheel with you 
on your vacation. It} 
will make 
vendent of slower and 
ess convenient meth- 
ods of getting about. 
The idea) wheel for 
outing purposes is 
The Columbia Bevel- 
Gear Chainiess. 


Always ready to ride. 
Always at its highest 
efficiency. 

New Models, $75. 

COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 


H me Office, 


4 


ou inde- 


ou 


Peral. Ji 


> 
Hartiord, Ct. 4 


Prevents Bli 
Restores Eyesight 


*‘ACTINA’’ has an instantaneousaction 
on the organs of vision, the nerves, the 
muscles, the blood vessels and complex 
membranes which make up the marvelous 
mechanism of nature—the eye. 

TINA’’ restores eyesight so that 
spectacles, in the majority of cases, can 
be abandoned. 

It removes Cataracts, etc., cures Gran- 
P ulated Lids and Weak and Sore Eyes. 
: In fact it is the only safe and sure method 

for the cure of al) forms of disease of the 
eye. Deafness, Catarrh, etc., cured with- 
Farugging. 

4 ACTINA'’ isa perfect Electric Pocket 

Battery, and has had 18 years of success. 

4 Positive evidence of cure given. 

4 (2 Write us and we will send you 

4 A Valuable Book Free— 

> Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on the Eye and its 

> Disease, also Treatise on Disease in Gen- 

¢ will instruct and interest you. 

NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS'N, 
Dept. 25. 

Agents Wanted. 


" 


ndness 


929 Walaut St., Kansas » Mo. 
Write 


3 
Rockford ch 
ee North Dakota.......... 23 25 
—— South Dakota.......... 103 75 
67 75 
fais 
| 
| 
= 
| 
4 
= 
| 


: ie 7 


REV. EDMOND B. CROSS, D.D., MISSIONARY IN BURMA SINCE 1845 


an — 
‘ 


